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Preface 


The child has specific needs for books which are different from 
those of adults. To meet these needs is a duty of adults in view of 
his intellectual development and development and maintenance 
of reading habits. Although a number of excellent library services 
to schools and children do exist, especially in developed countries, 
few experiences have been shared yet by the people who are 
working in this field. 

This handbook aims at giving basic knowledge of design and 
administration of children's and school libraries as well as tech- 
nical processing of materials in these libraries, bearing in mind the 
differences between library services for adults and those for chil- 
dren. In order to make this handbook a practical tool for the estab- 
lishment and development of children's and school libraries, the 
author tried to incorporate examples, figures and illustrations as 
much as possible. 

This handbook is intended for planners of library services for 
children, librarians working for children and students of library 
schools who want to work at a library for children in the future. 

The author of this study is responsible for the choice and the 
presentation of the facts contained in this book and for the opinions 
expressed therein, which are not necessarily those of Unesco and 
do not commit the Organization. The designations employed and 
the presentation of material throughout the publication do not 
imply the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the part of 
Unesco concerning the legal status of any country, territory, city 
or area or of its authorities, or concerning the delimitations of its 
frontiers or boundaries. s r 
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I Library service to children 


The development of library services specially directed to children 
is a comparatively recent area of library provision, both within 
public library services and in schools. The growth of recognition 
of the importance of this field of library provision is a reflection, 
not only of changes in educational understanding and method, but 
also of the appreciation that today's children are tomorrow's 
adults, and that the advantages and opportunities which literacy, 
reading and communication by the written word offer will only 
be secured if the new generations grow up with an understanding 
of the importance of the book and the habit of using it. 

Developments in the means of recording and communicating 
ideas in recent years have, however, added to the printed word a 
wide range of alternative media, using modern technology for the 
transmission of information through sound and visual images; and 
both school and children's libraries are increasingly building and 
using stocks, not only of books and similar printed matter, but of 
sound recording on disc or tape cassettes, and of illustrations, 
film-strips and slides (diapositives). In this book, therefore, refer- 
ence to the stock of the library must be understood to include any 
or all of these as may be possible and appropriate in any particular 
circumstances. 


School libraries have traditionally supported the varied educational strategies of 
f materials for information and stimulus for 


the teacher by providing a range o; - `; t Tm 
both group and individual work, and by offering a learning environment within 


which the.pupil can learn and practise the techniques of enquiry and research.? 


1. Library Association, Library Resource Provision in Schools: Guidelines and Recommendations, 


para. 4, London. 
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The book, as a permanent record of information, offers to the 
child the widest range of ideas, opinion and fact to be drawn on 
when he wants or needs it—sometimes independently of adults 
except so far as their guidance, encouragement and support are 
necessary. It is a source which is adaptable to individual needs, 
in terms of pace, frequency of re-reading and interpretation, which 
can be related to the child's own experience and understanding. 

It is accepted by experience, and confirmed by research, that 
the absorption of information and ideas is more effective and more 
permanent when one is positively involved in the process of 
learning; and this involvement is characteristic of reading, which 
requires the active effort of transforming the words—symbols on 
paper—into meaning. 

But reading can provide, not only information, but stimulus to 
the reader's own ideas; in posing questions, as well as by providing 
answers, it can encourage crcative imagination. The story or poem, 
while holding the attention through its account of *what happened 
next, can allow the child to identify with the characters and 
situation, can enable him to face the same situations and problems 
in his mind, and can provide the opportunity to ‘try out? new and 
unfamiliar roles at one remove from reality. *[Fiction] is constantly 
offering a child models on which to base speculations of his own, 
as well as a means of further exploration of his total environment. 

The opportunities outlined here are open to all; but they will 

not be used to the full unless the habit of reading, and the oppor- 
tunity of access to books, have been instilled in the formative 
period of childhood. This is true of. any society, but it is of particular 
relevance to those countries in which the range of reading matter 
is relatively limited, the organization of bookselling or other 
channels of supply is undeveloped, and the financial resources 
available to many children to buy books 
tain. To some children in any country, 
some countries, access to books will 
existence of libraries which they can us 
cost and through easy access, 


for themselves are uncer- 
and to many children in 
depend entirely on the 
€ freely, both in terms of 


1. E. W. Hildick, Children and Fiction, p. 144. 
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Special needs of library service to children 


The value of library provision is more commonly recognized 
today than ever before; yet it is still important to emphasize the 
special needs of children. The children's library has much in 
common, in principle, with any other field of library provision; 
but it has its own particular needs. Any library to be successful 
has to establish a relationship between its users and its resources of 
staff and materials. It is natural to librarians, themselves adults, to 
appreciate more readily adult needs of readers. The service to the 
child requires a conscious effort of understanding to build the 
comparable links between needs and supply. Books for children 
are simpler in style and in content than those for adults: they are 
in no sense less important. The measurement of a book's import- 
ance comes with its effect on the reader, and the impact on the 
child's mind and imagination is as important as the more easily 
measurable effect of food on his body. Thus the responsibility 
placed on the children's librarian or the teacher-librarian in the 
school is a great one, more demanding in some ways than that of 


the adult librarian. 


Distinctions between school 
and children's libraries 


The library provision to the child may take two forms: the chil- 
dren’s library as part of a public library service, and the school 
library. Both of these, in a broad sense, have the same purpose—the 
provision of opportunity to the child of free self-development. In 
closer detail, their roles differ. The school library operates within 
a formal situation. It is a part of the school—it has been described 
as ‘the centre of its intellectual life-—and it is there to serve and 
make possible the school’s teaching programme. On the one hand, 
the usefulness of the school library depends on the extent to which 
the process of education calls on it as a resource for learning. 
Equally a lively and effective teaching programme in any school 
depends on a well-organized library which reflects the school’s 
individual programme and demands to make it possible. Every 
child can be given the opportunity, whether he chooses it or not, 
to make contact with books as a part of his formal and structured 
education. This has the advantage that the experience of library 
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use is not left to the casual choice of the child, and that even the 
reluctant can be brought into contact with books, and shown the 
pleasures and advantages which they open. But however infor- 
mally this may be done, it is a part of the educational process of 
School, and will be subject to the same reactions as the rest of 
school life—perhaps to be rejected when school life is over. 

The children's library, on the other hand, is a matter of entirely 
free choice. The child who comes to the children's library does so 
because he wishes to enjoy its resources, He attends as often or as 
seldom as he wishes; he chooses his books under no pressure or 
constraints; and he can, when the time is ripe, progress to a similar 

' use of the adult collections, Some children may not come at all; 
but those who do will come simply because they know it holds what 
they want. 

In an ideal situation, the two types of provision will exist side 
by side, each with its own emphasis while working towards a 
similar goal. In practice, economic limitations or geographical fac- 
tors such as small communities may sometimes make it necessary 


2 Children's libraries 


The children's library is an essential and integral part of the public 
library. Children are as much a part of the general public, to 
whom the library service is directed, as adults, and any separation 
of the two aspects of the service is undesirable. 


It is in early life that a taste for books and the habit of using libraries and their 
resources are most easily acquired. The public library has therefore a particular 
duty to provide opportunity for the informal and individual choice of books and 
other material by children. Special collections and, if possible, separate areas 
should be provided for them. The children’s library can then become a lively, 
stimulating place in which activities of various kinds will be a source of cultural 
inspiration.* 


Children form an identifiable group within the community having special needs 
and interests, and for this reason specific library provision must bc made to cover 
the child's need at all ages and ability levels from infancy to the age of 14 ycars. 
It is important, however, that such provision should be integrated physically and 
administratively with the total public library service: all children at some time, 
and some children for much of their time, will need to draw on wider resources 
than those of the children's library.* 


The needs of children and young people, especially as they move 
towards adulthood, overlap with those of the adult reader. Par- 
ticularly in the field of non-fiction, but to some extent also in the 
field of literature, there is a substantial area of common ground of 
books which are of interest both to adults and to the young. These 
need to be readily available to both groups, whether they are 
kept with other adult material or with those for young people. 


1. Unesco, Public Library Manifesto, Paris, 1949- 7 
2. IFLA Section of Public Libraries, Standards for Public Libraries, p. 30, para. 49, 
Pullach/München, Verlag Dokumentation, 1973- 
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Indeed, pressure of personal interest may lead quite young chil- 
dren, if they are given the opportunity, to pursue their enthusiasms 
through books intended specifically for adult readers. This interest 
must be fostered by ease of access to what is required. Furthermore, 
the objective of children's reading and use of libraries is not an 
end in itself; through fostering the reading habit and the natural 
use of libraries, the intention is that ready use of books and other 
materials will become a lifelong habit. The public library should 
therefore make provision, in its service and in cach library building; 
for children's library needs. There are advantages in separating 
the area of the library which is the main concern of children from 
the rest. On reaching adult age, there will need to be a transfer to 
the adult areas of the library and this is made much easier if the 
two parts of the library's facilities are closely related, so that the 
move is simply to another part of a familiar building. 

While the needs of the child call for this relationship as shown 
above, the Teverse—easy access to the children's library—is equally 
true for adults. It is especially so for those, such as parents and 
h ought to have, a concern for the children's 
reading, The very fact of familiarity with the library through the 
C i lead the non-library-using adult to venture 
1n and experiment with books on his or her own behalf. 


public libraries, including the service to 
ry from country to country, dependent on tra- 
of governmental organization. It is 
: that whatever the controlling structure, the sig- 
nificance and role of the children's library service is clearly under- 


stood by those who direct the public library service as a whole. 
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Unless this is so, not only will the financial needs tend to be over- 
looked, but attitudes of indifference or neglect from above will be 
adopted by those who have the responsibility of operating libraries 
at reader level. The will and intention to establish and maintain 
such a service is needed, both to provide the guidance and direc- 
tives to lead staff in the right direction and convince them of its 
importance, and to ensure the adequate and continuing resources 
of finance to enable planned provision and development to take 
place. A children's library service cannot be established in a day; 
it needs the assurance to plan ahead for steady growth. Once 
established, it will not remain at a satisfactory and effective level 
unless there is continuing financial and moral support. 


Essentials of provision 


This support will take three essential forms, and none of these can 
be assured unless those responsible have considered and set out 
clearly their objectives. Those in control of the necessary resources 
and decisions need to be convinced, not only that children's 
libraries are desirable, but also of what they are intended to 
achieve. For example, in a particular case, it may be that they 
are expected, at least in the immediate future, to serve the school 
needs of children as well as those of the public children's library 
service. If this is so, planning and support will need to take this 
into account, in terms of finance, stock, siting and so on. In another 
case, it may be intended that the service shall build into a nation- 
wide urban and rural service; thus, the planning will need to 
provide for the stages of growth, the methods which will be 
adaptable to the service as it grows, and overall planning for 
integration of services. Unless the intentions are clear, the plans 
cannot be effectively and efficiently laid. 

When there is a clearly stated object of the children's library 
service, and a planned intention as to how it is to be achieved, 
support can be sought from the other parts of the public library 
service. Although the children's library is a distinct sector of the 
library, its work is a part of the whole. It can contribute to other 
parts of the service: equally it can share in many ways in the work 
of other sections. Close partnership will benefit the children's 
library in making all concerned with the public library aware of 
this special field of library provision. 
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The second form of support will be the provision of staff. 
Children's librarianship is a specialized skill within library work 
as a whole. It is work which can only be fully effective if performed 
by those who have an interest and enthusiasm for it: it is not for 
those who seck less-demanding employment. It calls for a positive 
wish to work in this area of the library's service, and for training 
at appropriate levels in the special skills which are applied to 
children's libraries. Some of this will come from observation of and 
assistance to skilled children's librarians, coupled with initiative 
and individual talents. There will need to be at the least a core of 
staff who have advanced professional education, and a planned 
means of providing training to others so that they can fill the posts 
which will become available as the service grows. This training is 
not simply in techniques; it needs to develop and stimulate each 
individual's own enthusiasm, so that it is less a duty than a compel- 
ling interest. It is significant that, throughout the world, children's 
librarians at all levels are notable for the familiarity they develop 
and maintain with children's literature through continuing critical 
reading of it. This is a symptom of the involvement which is 
characteristic of the good children's librarian. 

The third, and very essential, form of support is financial. How- 
ever clear the aims of the service, and however dedicated the 
librarians, a. children's library service cannot develop without 
adequate finance for its support. Goodwill and enthusiasm are no 
Substitute for adequate premises in which the work can take place, 
for the necessary stationery and equipment to operate the service 
and, most of all, for materials which are the life-blood of the 
Service. The latter is, of the three, the most important: the chil- 
dren's library is the first introduction to books, and their physical 
quality, as well as their content, is part of the foundation which 
the children's library is there to lay down. Quality too is of the 
greatest importance. However well intended, donations of books 
Which are going to do nothing for the child are a waste of space 
and effort, and a disappointment as well, They may be as effective 
in discouraging reading as a good stock is in encouraging it. 
Continuing support is necessary. A library which does not grow and 
change in its content dies. The means must be there for the gradual 


growth and replacement of stock, however slowly and modestly 
it may be. 
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Planning the service 


In planning a service, therefore, decisions must be taken as to 
what is going to be needed. Detailed discussion of each topic 
follows in other chapters; here they are merely summarized. 

First, there must be somewhere for the library to operate: in 
urban areas, a part of the public library building sufficient in size 
not only for books and staff but for the children, who will come in 
large numbers, and easy for them to reach. The rural areas, if 
they are to be served, will need consideration. In some cases, a 
part of the space in the public library building, where one exists, 
may be allocated to children or part of another building such as a 
school may be used (with the assurance that it will be allowed to 
operate as a children's library); or the answer may be a mobile 
service using a vehicle. This in turn will need consideration of the 
costs, not only of the vehicles concerned and the number required 
to give a reasonable frequency of service, but the additional costs 
of fuel and maintenance, and the practicality of road conditions. 

The building, of whatever kind, will need furnishing, both in 
general terms and in relation to the special items needed for a 
library—shelves, staff furnishing, tables and chairs and so on. 
Equipment will be needed, including a continuing supply of 
stationery to operate the systems needed, and space and furniture 
for this work to be carried out. 

Staff will be needed, sufficient in number to deal not only with 
the routines of lending books, handling new material and so on, 
but also to carry out the services which a children's library offers, 
of guidance in reading and book choice and of exploitation of 
books by extension activities. The children's library is a place 
where the idea of books and reading is positively and actively 
fostered. It is also important to remember that the children's 
librarian will need time to carry out the vital background work of 
mental preparation, in reading and selecting children's books and 
preparing new activities and services. 

Finally, as indicated above, there will need to be thought for 
the supply of materials, which will be a key factor in the rate at 
which the service can grow. To quote precise figures would be 
meaningless, since the number and range of items which can be 
bought will be affected, not only by finance available and economic 
considerations, but also by local considerations and possibilities. 
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The provision of media other than books and similar printed 
matter is increasing in many countries, usually as an extension to 
the book resources which have been the traditional material of 
libraries. Sound recordings, on disc or tape cassette, and visual 
media such as film-strips and slides (diapositives) add a new 
approach to the communication of knowledge and ideas, and for 
some purposes will be a more effective means of reaching a user. 
They should not be seen as a refinement or a possible extra service 
for the.library. They have an equal part to play in the library’s 
resources, and are especially important where the cultural tra- 
ditions of a country are oral rather than in written form, or where 
is relevant to the country is 
photographic means enable 
he library’s resources. 
lem arising from the lack of 


rms, and in some cases in factual 
in such topics as natural history). A book 
in the country of its original publication 
ly useful or appreciated in a very different 


: must therefore be taken in selection from 
material from such Sources, 


y existence of children's libraries, 
ment of a ready market, will itself be a 


ulate local writing and publishing for chil- 
dren. A heavy responsibility in such a case lies with the children’s 


material on the topic or 


n of the type he seeks; that he has a reason- 
able choice of titles whi 


ch interest him; that where it is relevant, 
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the item he takes is up to date, and not misleading in its infor- 
mation; that it will awaken and develop his interest and his 
imagination; that it will be in a physical condition which will 
build his respect and encourage him in a responsible attitude to 
materials, whether as public or private property; and that he will 
learn to recognize the possibilities of using books and other 
materials to extend his knowledge, to answer his questions, to 
solve his problems and to widen his imaginative and creative ideas. 
His confidence in the library will grow from the achievement of 
these ends. 


Organization of the children's library service 


'The provision of a children's library service may be seen as having 
two aspects (like any library service): the direct service, in the 
library, to the readers, and the background of administrative and 
technical means by which the service in the library is maintained. 
The first of these is important; it is the visible part of the service 
which the user sees, and by which he will judge it. But a good 
library service depends on much work in preparation and support 
which, although it is not seen, is necessary if the library user is to 
receive the materials and help he needs. Many of the tasks which 
are necessary are repetitive and routine in nature. These may be 
carried out more quickly and cheaply if they are done at one 
point for the benefit of many libraries. For example, it is easier 
and morc efficient to order from suppliers, to catalogue and classify, 
and to prepare physically twenty-five copies of one book, than for 
each of twenty-five libraries to carry out this work for one copy. 
To organize such routines at one central point will save the rep- 
etition of the same efforts and work by many librarians, and will 
release the staff in each library for more professional library tasks. 

A relatively developed public library service, where it exists, 
will often have such a central service for acquisition, cataloguing 
and classification, and the processing of books already. The chil- 
dren's library that is a part of such a service will naturally be 
expected to co-operate in using the existing procedures, like any 
other department of the library. This may mean accepting some 
compromise with ideal methods to fit in to an established pattern. 
It may be possible to seek some adaptation to the established 
procedures in order to make the children's service run more 
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smoothly. For example, the children's library may prefer classi- 
fication in less detail than is applied to adult material. In a public 
library service which has (or will have) a number of children's 
libraries, and where there is no central service of this kind, it is 
worth considering some co-operation and linking of children's 
libraries to achieve economies of routine. This will add to the 
efficiency of the service, and will enable staff in the children's 
libraries to give their full time and attention to helping users and 
developing library use. Such co-ordination will also help to empha- 
size the significance and status of children's library service in the 
understanding of those in a position of control and decision. 
It will establish a business-like image, and will eliminate the 
impression of children’s libraries as a fringe service which is 
pleasant but not essential. When financial pressures make it 


necessary to justify expenditure on libraries, it is well to be able 
to show that the resources made available ar 


h e being used to good 
purpose and with efficient economy to produ 


ce maximum value. 
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The objective of the school library is to serve the school’s needs. 
It is there to make possible the purposes and the methods of edu- 
cation which the school undertakes. It is, however, equally true 
to put this in a reverse direction. The school library enables the 
school to look to new ways of learning. With this resource the school 
can plan a programme of work that aims at new, more ambitious 
educational results, which would be impossible if it were restricted 
to the use of direct teaching and formal textbooks alone. 

It is apparent by observation and experience, and confirmed by 
educational research, that we learn and absorb ideas and infor- 
mation more fully and effectively when we are engaged in positive, 
direct and active involvement. In reading, which involves us in 
the actual effort of ‘translating’ the words—marks on paper—into 
meaning, we are fully engaged in a way which is not always the 
case in listening to a lesson spoken by a teacher. This is not to 
diminish the importance of the teacher’s role. But that role is one 
of guiding acquisition of information and ideas from a range of 
sources, including books and other materials. To use the breadth 
and variety of printed or other permanent sources systematically 
and constructively is a significant step forward, not only in the 
educational work of the school itself, but as the foundation for 
continuing education. , 

The library needs of any school are, to some extent, unique to 
that school. Since, however, the educational objectives and pat- 
terns of a country have common ground and coherence, the pat- 
terns and structure of school libraries will equally have elements, 
at least, of similarity, and in many countries will follow a consistent 
pattern. 
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Responsibility for provision 


The responsibility for, as well as the benefits of, school libraries are 
essentially linked to educational provision itself. The responsi- 
bility for their establishment and maintenance must be seen as one 
of the elements of school provision. If the educational methods in 
use demand the existence of a school library in order that they 
may operate, the library is as much an essential as any other part 
of school resources and equipment. But while overall backing for 
the library is essential, the emphases and nature of each library 
will reflect that school’s own approach and needs. 

The school library is a working tool of education, and depends 
for its use on the way the school itself operates. Basically it is the 
store of information, ideas and opinions which will provide the 
basis for learning by the pupils. Thus the range, the services and 
the accommodation will reflect the extent to which the teaching 
staff recognizes its value, the number of pupils in the school and 
the way in which the school’s operation is organized. In general 
terms, it will need to offer the pupils information, in the form of 
books and other materials, on all the subject areas with which 
their education deals; to make it possible to use these materials 
when they are needed in accordance with the school curriculum 
and organization; to adapt the levels of materials to the ages and 
abilities of the children; and to respond both to the needs of the 
children in their seeking of information, and to the teachers in 
giving them the freedom to expect confidently a library—as an 
information resource—that can help their work. But beyond this 
direct response to formal educational demands, the library has 
another role—to establish the reading and library use habit. For 
this reason, it must extend its provision beyond the subject areas 
ments. It must encourage 


Essentials of provision 


To achieve these purposes, it will n 


eed first of all an adequate; 
up-to-date and comprehensive stock 


-The range of material will 
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include those subjects which are taught in the school, and also 
those which reflect the pupils’ other interests, in recreation and 
hobbies. It will also need material which will stimulate imagin- 
ative, creative and critical development in the children; and it 
must provide the kinds of resources which will encourage their 
use among the more reluctant users. 

These objectives set the range of resources, rather than the 
physical forms in which they exist. For particular purposes and 
users, printed material, sound recordings or illustrative forms may 
be equally useful. To see a process can be more effective than to 
read about it; to hear speech or music will make an impact greater 
than any written description. In some fields (and particularly in 
matters of local significance) material recorded or photographed 
to meet the library’s need can fill gaps left by a lack of published 
books. The decreasing cost and growing familiarity with simple 
equipment for playing sound cassettes and using photographic 
slides has opened the possibility of use of the whole range of 
modern media. 

Not all the resources beyond the book are reliant on modern 
technology of this kind, or on equipment for their use. The school 
library can produce material for its own stock in the form of 
collections of printed illustrations, photographic copies, and texts 
copied by reprographic means. Properly organized and stored, 
they will play a part as vital as a printed and bound book for the 
needs of users. A stock of this kind, which recognizes that the 
limits are the school’s and the users’ needs, is the first priority. 

Secondly, the library will need enough accommodation for the 
pupils to use it, sufficient in space for the intended maximum 
numbers who will use it at one time, both as groups or classes and 
for individual use. It will also need the appropriate furnishing to 
enable undisturbed study to take place. Many school libraries 
allow the home loan of their books. Where the school library has 
to fill the role of a local children’s library this is vital. The ines- 
capable function, however, will be to provide for the educational 
use of the library’s materials within the school itself. 

Thirdly, the library will need staff capable of organizing it for 
effective use, and of training the children in its proper use. To the 
latter extent, this gives the person responsible a teaching as well as 
a librarian's role, and it is frequently argued that the training 
appropriate to a teacher is essential. This point will be discussed 
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further in the chapter on staffing, but whether or not the person 
responsible is a fully trained teacher, or has a more limited back- 
ground of educational ideas and method, the school library is still 
a library first and foremost, and calls for the same techniques and 
skills as any other such collection. 

As with children’s libraries, appropriate standards will be noted 
at appropriate points in this book. The definition of purpose is more 
easily set out with school libraries, and the application of standards 
is thus more easily acceptable, even though the levels may take 
some time to be achieved. But beyond any figures of targets to be 
reached, there lies a fundamental point. The school library will 
only be an effective and essential part of the educational process if 
those who are deciding and those who are carrying out the school’s 
work are convinced of its role. If the function of education is seen 
as the drilling into pupils of a collection of facts, to be repeated 
and written down for their own sake, a library will simply be a 
waste of time, space and effort. But if education is seen, as it is in 
progressive thinking today, as a means of enabling each individual 
child to use information and ideas for the process of his develop- 
ment as a human being, the opportunity of choice and of growth 
which a library and its materials offer is basic to enable this to 
happen. 

Once again, as with public children’s libraries, the school library 
needs secure support. It must be recognized as a part of the edu- 
cational system, with funds to enable it to commence. It needs also 
the assurance of continuing funds to let it grow and develop, how- 
ever gradually. This means not only the provision of financial 
resources but Some means of making sure that they are actually 
devoted to library purposes. It can sometimes happen that when 
there are competing demands, other needs seem to those in control 
more urgent, or more obviously rewarding, than the library. In 
such a case, the damage to the library is not at once obvious; it 


of the function and purpose of the schoo 


educational means, then its Support from year to year will be safe. 
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The general principles for the planning of children's and of school 
libraries have much in common, although the applications and 
emphases will vary between the two. In each case, accommodation 
is needed on a scale to meet the maximum needs which can be 
foreseen in terms of the number of children using the library. Each 
will need to have associated with it accommodation for storage, 
and for preparatory and background work to enable the library to 
carry out its functions. 

In either case, it is important that the library can be easily and 
conveniently reached by the children. In the school this will mean 
a place within the school which can be approached and entered 
without disturbing others, and which is central to the school so 
that every child is aware of it. Equally the children's library must 
be not only a part of the public library, but as easily entered 
from the outside, and from other parts of the library, as adult 
departments. 

In each case too the space allocated will have to be sufficient for 
several needs: for the stock of materials, housed in such a way as to 
make access to it easy for users; for materials to be used within the 
library; for the library's users to move about freely and without 
unnecessary crowding; for the necessary routines for the loan of 
materials to be carried out conveniently and comfortably; and for 
its use as necessary by groups or classes of children. 

Standards of recommended provision exist, as described later, 
for both children's and school libraries. These have been prepared 
to indicate what is a desirable level and pattern of provision, even 
if the accommodation proposed may seem a far cry from existing 
facilities, let alone froma situation where no proper accommodation 
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exists. This does not make the standards any less valid, but 
it must be recognized that they cannot always be reached in one 
step. A start may have to be made in a way which falls far short of 
the ideal; to do so is a move in the right direction, which will help 
to demonstrate the need and the use which can be made of the 
library (whetber in the public library or the School) and stimulate 
gradual improvement as resources become available. The value of 
the standards in these circumstances is to provide a target to 
which progress is to be aimed gradually, and the only failure is to 
confuse the first steps with final goal, and to remain satisfied always 
at the beginning level. Tt is therefore important to concentrate 
first on the most central features—space for the library's resources 
of books and similar material and space for their use—but also to 
have constantly in mind the extension of space and of added kinds 
of accommodation which are needed. For this the standards set 
out provide specific goals, and a 

operation and demonstrating its ne 


the best argument to others that the extension of space is worth 
while. 


Children’s libraries 


The children’s library will be use 
ages, and from as wide a surroun 
reach by walking or even publi 
like other users, will normally 
most conveniently placed. Thu 
dren's libraries serving a large 
demand on each. As, in a devi 
libraries for children increases, the readers 


d by children of a wide range of 
ding area as is physically within 
c transport. Obviously children, 
make use of a library nearest or 
5 the smaller the number of chil- 


example. 


As a general rule, €very public librar 
space for children. Th 


low as to render this provision 
a large public library in the centre of 
t population and a demand principally 


unnecessary. For example, 
a city, with no local residen 
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for commercial and business purposes, would be wasting its efforts 
seeking a child readership, provided that there is adequate library 
provision in the residential areas. But apart from such a case, 
every public library needs to make this provision. 

There may be occasional circumstances where the provision of 
a children’s library on its own, separately from an adult public 
library service, is justified. Where there are few general public 
libraries, and the nearest would therefore be too far away for 
children to travel to, such a separate library building may be 
necessary. ‘There may be a need to provide children’s libraries in 
separate buildings in areas where there are many children and 
from which they cannot easily reach a general library." This 
allows for a greater number of library buildings for children, to 
take into account the shorter distances they are able to travel to 
the library. It will also allow for the placing of the children’s 
library at sites which are particularly convenient to their normal 
ways of travel or places of meeting, such as schools or clubs. 

On the other hand, such separation increases the problem in 
adolescence of encouraging a transfer of library use from the 
children’s service to the adult library. It also deprives the child of 
access at need to material in the adult library, to meet a specific 
demand for information beyond that in the children’s collection. 
The International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) stan- 
dards quoted above go on to say that ‘separate facilities for adults 
and children, however, should be provided in this way only when 
necessitated by circumstances’. As a general rule, therefore, the 
case for separate provision is one which should be accepted only 
where there is a clear and identifiable reason for the method which 
outweighs its disadvantages. " 

Traditionally children's libraries have been housed in separate 
rooms from adult departments—perhaps to leave the adults undis- 
turbed by the relatively noisy young!—but in recent years there 
has been an increasing trend towards open-plan libraries. These are 
based on the planning of the library as one area; a part of this, 
allocated to children’s use and materials, will be separated from 
the rest only by the arrangement of the shelves, making free 
movement between adult and junior areas easy. Apart from the 
ease of access which this gives between the different groups of 


1. IFLA Section of Public Libraries, op. Cit, para. 104. 
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book stock—so that children may use adult books as necessary, 
and vice versa—it has two further advantages. These are the 
encouragement of family visits to libraries, when the parents come 
with their children to select books; and the flexibility of planning. 
This enables change and adjustment of the library's layout. Space 
can be reallocated as local needs change or experience suggests 
better organization. 

The IFLA standards suggest four main needs for the chil- 
dren's library accommodation: (a) provision of lending facilities, 
including accommodation for books, other materials and displays; 
(b) provision of reference materials and of study space; (c) accom- 
modation for individual viewing and listening; (d) accommodation 
for library-sponsored activities Such as story hours, film shows, 
talks and demonstrations.1 

The areas recommended by these standards are based on total 
populations, of whom in general 25-30 per cent are likely to be 
children. For libraries Serving populations of up to 10,000, 
the area for lending library purposes is 75-100 square metres; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 population, 100-150 square metres. 
These figures may vary to some extent in relation to local factors 
(e.g. a particularly high or low child population). However, it 
must be remembered that the size cannot decrease proportionately 
to smaller populations, There is a minimum number of books 
which will be ade 


group of children; these books will need to be housed, and there 
will have to be sufficient 


one time the largest number of chil 


dren using it, whether as a 
class from a school, or as individu 


als. ‘Children’s libraries are 


to make provision for children using 


reading in the library; this will be Particularly important where 
school library provision is less than adequate. This kind of use will 


be both formal, for which a few tables and chairs are appropriate, 


1. IFLA Section of Public Libraries, 


` op. cit., para. ror, 
2. ibid., para. 102. 
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and informal—the use of the library for purely pleasure reading. 
For the latter informal accommodation of comfortable seating, 
chairs or heavy cushions will be appropriate. The encouragement 
of this kind of casual, recreational use of the library, as a pleasant 
place to be, is an important contribution to encouraging library 
and book use. 

It will be necessary to make provision for the use of non-print 
materials. Even if this extension of provision is a matter for the 
future rather than the present, the planning of the building with 
the possibility in mind is desirable. This will prevent provision in 
the future being hampered, made more expensive, or distorted 
when the time comes. 

A very important feature of children's library service is the pro- 
vision of extension activities to stimulate and widen enthusiasm 
for reading. As will be seen in a later chapter, the range of such 
activities is wide, but space needs to be available for them. In the 
smaller library most such activities, such as story hours, can be 
carried out in the library itself, if it is suitably planned to give 
adequate space for the children, preferably in a situation which 
will not either disturb or be disturbed by other library users, 
whether older children or adults. The larger library, however, 
where such activities are more frequent may need a separate room, 
or an area which may be cut off from the main library space by a 
movable screen. If the activities are to include craft work, special 
accommodation will certainly be needed, with facilities for washing. 
Bearing in mind the needs of younger children, it is wise to have 
toilet accommodation within easy access. If the library has a 
meeting room for general use, it may be convenient to make use 
of this space for some children’s activity, especially as such use is 
likely to be at times when the room is not needed for adult 
purposes. 

A room for children’s activities is best planned of a size to 
accommodate a school class, thereby making two useful kinds of 
provision in one step. The IFLA standards propose 1.5 square 
metres for each child it is expected to accommodate.? 

Finally, there should be some separate space where the staff 
can carry out those tasks which require uninterrupted work, or 
where the nature of the work is most conveniently housed away 


1. ibid., para. 108. 
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from the general public. It should allow room also for the storage 
of cartons, spare materials and other inevitable odds and ends of 
operating the library. 


School libraries 


non-book materials, either at o; 
as with the children’s library, p. 
beginning is well worth while. 
library, be a need for working 

Finally, the library area is 


nce or at some time in the future; 
lanning with this in mind from the 
There will also, as in the children’s 
and storage space. 

an appropriate place to make avail- 
uction and Copying of materials. The 


to users, and will encourage teachers to e. 
value of the stock. The noise and 
avoided in this work will call for an 
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'The amount of space required has been the subject of standards 
devised for local demand in many different countries,! and these 
of course vary in relation to stages of development of school 
libraries. It will also obviously vary in relation to the size of the 
school, and the number of pupils. A recent example is the series of 
*guidelines and recommendations! produced by the Library Associ- 
ation of the United Kingdom, from which the following examples 
are drawn. 

As a general guideline, 8 per cent of the teaching space of the 
school should be allocated to the library, subject to a minimum 
arca of 40 square metres, since the library cannot, below this size, 
operate effectively even with a very limited number of pupils. 
Further guides for calculating the needs of a specific school are 
that it should allow for use by 10 per cent of the pupils at one time. 
This may be converted in actual area on the basis of allowing 
3 square metres per pupil (a compromise between the recommen- 
dations in, for example, Australia and Canada of 3.25 square 
metres, and the Singapore standard of 2.8 square metres. Shelving 
should be provided for 75 per cent of the ultimate, intended stock. 

* There is an apparent advantage in combining the two functions, 
of school and children’s library, in one. Such a solution will lead 
to economies of building costs (one instead of two buildings), of 
stock (two demands on one collection of materials), and will make 
it possible to use staff to the full. Where library development is in 
progress, and neither one nor the other can be fully provided, 
such a joint solution may be desirable. Thus, for example, the 
school library is planned and organized to serve also the role ofa 
children’s library. The joint function may also be the inevitable 
answer in very small communities. But as a general practice it has 
weaknesses. It will usually involve the separation of children’s 
library service from the adult library; it will associate the library 
exclusively with the school, with its possible abandonment at the 
end of school life; and it is difficult to maintain an even balance 
between the two roles. Either the school or the children’s library 
function tends to predominate at the expense of the other. Where 
it is necessary to accept this as a solution, therefore, it should be 


1. F. N. Withers, Standards for Library Service: An International Survey, p. 339-406, Paris, 
The Unesco Press, 1974 (Documentation, Libraries and Archives: Studies and 


Research, No. 6). 
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Fic. 1(a). Primary school shelving. 
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ue faite d Visi qi answer until full and separate facilities 
^ The school library should be placed within the school so that it 
is easily and conveniently accessible from teaching areas. Teachers 
and pupils should be aware of its presence, and sivi be encdde 
aged to use it by avoiding tedious and ientiveniand access to it. 
At the same time, it will need to be reasonably quiet and free from 
outside disturbance; and it should not = Si ner e way 
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Frc. 1(b). Secondary school shelving. 
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Design and furnishing 


In both types of library, the decoration of the library should be 
simple, light and inviting. Wherc it is appropriate to climatic 
conditions, large windows, giving a view of the outside world to 
those in the library and a glimpse of the library in use to those 
outside, are desirable. Colours should be light and attractive, but 
should not be chosen or used in such a Way as to distract from the 
books, which themselves give colour to the library. 


Storage of materials 


Shelving should not be more than 1,950 mm in overall height in 
secondary schools, and 1,200 mm in primary schools and children's 
libraries. They are best planned and produced of a standard width. 
This will simplify any late rearrangement of the shelving to meet 
changing ideas or needs. A suitable length of shelf is goo mm; 
certainly not exceeding 1 metre, as the weight of books will impose 
too much strain on the shelf, For most shelving a depth from front 
to back of 200 mm will accommodate most books. For larger books, 
there should be a Proportion of shelving (15 per cent of the whole) 
of a depth of 250 mm. It is no more expensive to have shelving 


which is adjustable (that is, where each shelf can be moved 
upwards or downwar 


them). If this canno 
of 300 mm, between 
that bel 


i 0 g described, which is intended 
to hold books side by side with their spines showing, the children’s 


library or primary school library will need to make provision for 
picture books. The design of this kind of book, with an attractive 
front cover and a very narrow spine, makes an alternative method 
of shelving desirable. There are two Practical ways of providing 
this. One is to construct (or buy) a Proportion of the shelving with 
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its shelves set at an angle from front to back, with a small ridge at 
the (lower) front edge (see Fig. 2(a)). This display shelving can 
house picture books (or periodicals) lying flat with their front 


covers visible to attract users. 


An alternative is to provide a ‘browser box’ in which picture 
books can be placed upright, at a level accessible to the youngest 
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Fic. 2(b). Browser box. 
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reader. About 100 picture books can be accommodated in this way 
in a box of an area 600 mm by 600 mm; it should be divided from 
front and back and across (see Fig. 2(b)) to avoid the books 
falling over and becoming an untidy heap. 

So far as is possible, it is better to place shelving with its back 
against the walls, both to utilize space to the best advantage and 
to leave the maximum area for circulation and other uses in the 
centre of the room. Where this cannot be the only solution—for 
example, because of extensive window space—shelving may be at 
right angles to the walls at intervals, forming shallow alcoves; or 
free-standing shelving may be used in the central area of the room. 
In the latter case, it is helpful if the shelving can be mounted on 
some form of casters, so that it can be temporarily moved easily 
to provide a larger empty central space if needed. All such shelving 
should be of the lower maximum height quoted above (1,200 mm), 
both to avoid a crowded appearance in the library and to give 
better supervision by the staff of what is happening in the 
library. 

_Apart from the normal straightforward shelving indicated, pro- 
vision should be made for the display of materials. This may be 
provided on sloping shelving of the type described for picture 
books, set among the regular shelving. A standard outside dimen- 
ntage of enabling such fitments to 
€ part of the library to another in 


may present possibilities for some 
nvolve problems of damage from 
€ they cannot normally be scanned 


illy i y books, a more protected form of 
housing is no great hindrance, and will improve both security 


and maintenance. Film-strips (normally packed in small metal 
containers) may be filed in shallow drawers of metal office cabi- 
nets. Slides (diapositives) are best inserted in special transparent 
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height: secondary school, 1,950 mm; 


Junior school and children’s library, 1,200 mm). 


Fic. 3(a), Periodicals rack (overall 
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holding sheets (each with a capacity of ten to twenty slides) and 
housed in a normal metal filing cabinet. Audio-cassettes are best 
shelved in a closed cupboard, although some libraries may prefer 
a metal display stand as used for retail display. 

The problems may be eased by steps to reduce the number of 
physical forms in which these non-book materials are presented. 
Some libraries, for example, cut up film-strips into individual pic- 
tures, and mount them in standard frames as slides. Some library 
bookbinders construct book-shaped containers to hold a trans- 
parent holding sheet for slides and accom 
matter. Pamphlets, 
in subject groupin, 


panying notes or other 
single sheets and illustrations can be gathered 
gs either into manila wallets or into pamphlet 
boxes; these can then be accommodated on standard shelving of 
suitable size. 


Some manufacturers produce multi-media housing cabinets with 
Provision for a variety of such materials, 


Fic, 3(b). Periodicals rack: wall fitting (overall hei, 


- ght: secondary school, 
1,950 mm; junior school and children's library, 


1,200 mm). 
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Other furniture 


Apart from display shelves as noted above, the library should 
allow for specific display of books in association with posters, 
illustrations or children's own work. This will both publicize and 
promote particular areas of stock, and will use existing interests or 
current events as a stimulus to wider reading. Such facilities need 
to offer a means of showing books with the front cover forward, 
preferably at different levels (for visual appeal), and an area for 
display of publicity material. The latter may be a board, with 
ample space for a large poster or the equivalent, surfaced in a 
material which will accept fixing pins. It is well worth while 
providing such surfaces for display of posters, notices, children's 
drawings and similar items on any areas of wall at eye level which 
are not otherwise in use. 

A cabinet of catalogue drawers is an important item in the 
library. A range of such cabinets is available from manufacturers 
and, although the purchase of such an item may seem something 
Which can be postponed or avoided, the importance of the cata- 
logue, particularly in the school library, is so great that it should be 
made a high priority. The number of drawers will increase with 
the growth of the library’s stock: as a rough guide, for each 
1,000 books in the library, two drawers will be needed (one for the 
author index and one for the classified catalogue), and to the total 
of these should be added at least one drawer, increasing to à 
maximum of three, for the subject index. It is desirable that the 
type of catalogue cabinet which has a rod from front to back of 
each drawer should be used, in conjunction with catalogue cards 


punched with a corresponding hole. This will discourage readers 


who are unfamiliar with the use of the catalogue from removing 
y accidents resulting in the 


cards, and it will also prevent unhapp 
cards falling from the drawer when it is removed for any reason by 
the staff. 


Seating and working space 


In the school library, working space should be provided for one- 
tenth of the school’s pupils. Much of this will be in the form of 
tables and upright chairs. The tables should be for a maximum of 
four pupils at each; this is both more acceptable for work, and 
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makes the rearrangement of the library, temporarily or perma- 
nently, easier to plan and carry out. Some of the seating within 
this figure can be less formal, and may take the form of window 
seats, heavy-duty cushions or easy chairs, as may be practicable 
and suitable in the individual library. 

The children’s library will need rather less of these facilities, but 
some tables and chairs for formal work will be needed, bearing in 
mind the type of responsibilities it will have to meet for its users. 
The use of the library’s reference material and other information 
books will be easier (and less damaging to the books) if there is 
somewhere to sit and place the material and to make any notes. It 
is also true that even the children’s library in a community 
provided also with adequate school libraries will have its readers 


making use of the library for study and reference purposes related 
to school work and interests, 


Staff furniture 


z r storage of materials are also desirable, and 
there will be a need fe placing of returned material 


ron or shelves for the 
until it can be returned to its proper place in the library. The small 


close to the door which readers will use, 


free to talk to and assist children, offer guidance and deal with 
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problems. A base for this advisory work is essential. Normally an 
office desk, set away from the entrance to the library but clearly 
visible and accessible to readers, will serve the purposc. It should 
be close to shelves to house the working tools of books, biblio- 
graphical materials, lists and other resources needed to fulfil the 
task. Drawer space will be nceded for stationery of various kinds, 
for the enrolment of readers, taking requests for materials and 
making notes of needs and problems. 


Audio-visual equipment 


The availability of audio-visual materials in the library will make 
the provision of equipment for its use necessary, together with 
table space or built-in surfaces to house it. Some types of equip- 
ment, such as audio-cassette recorders and players and slide 
viewers, are available for operation by batteries; for other types of 
equipment, an electrical supply will be needed. The planning of 
the library must therefore take into account the placing of power 
points at convenient intervals. Even if such material is not immedi- 
ately expected, it is desirable (and ultimately economical) to make 
Provision for future use by providing the necessary wiring for 
utilization when it becomes necessary in due course. If the access 
Points for electrical power are limited to wall fittings, this will 
affect the space available for the placing of shelving. 


Extension activity rooms 


The furnishing of rooms for extension activities, where provided, 


Will reflect the nature of activities likely to take place. In general, 
seating accommodation can be informal, since younger children in 
particular will be happy on some form of upholstered or cushioned 
Space, in preference to occupying upright chairs. The possibility 
Which this offers of flexibility of presentation according to the size 
of audience or the type of activity is a valuable asset. 

Where craft activities are expected, working surfaces (easily 
cleaned) will be needed, as will a water supply and facilities for 
the children and staff to wash their hands. The means of darkening 


the room for the showing of films or slides is also important. 
Storage space for materials and for equipment such as projectors 


must be provided. 
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Adaptations 


All the above is relatively easy when new premises are being 
planned. Many libraries, however, have to make provision in 
existing buildings—whether older libraries or schools, or buildings 
originally designed for other purposes. Compromise is necessary 
between the ideal and practicality. The problems which arise from 
adaptation of existing space can be an inspiration as much as a 
handicap, since an imaginative approach to the principles and 
objectives may lead to unique innovations. 'The starting-point of 
all plans for adaptation is a clear image of what one is trying to 
achieve: an attractive, tempting and accessible library for children, 
or a part of the school where a particular form of educational 
practice is to take place. 

Where a choice exists between inadequate space or the sharing 
of accommodation with some other, unrelated, activity, it is 
usually better to settle for the former. Where space has to be shared 
with others, both the means of library provision, and the users' 
access to it, will be curtailed by the interests and the needs of 
others, Even ina Space which is too limited for the needs, however; 
at least a start can be made in demonstrating the kind of service 
which is intended. There are school libraries which have operated 
for considerable periods, and with much success, in former cloak- 


€, but as the figures indicate, many 
by a local craftsman and will serve 


their purpose, at least initially, sufficiently well to enable the library 
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to start operations. The dimensions quoted are, however, of 
importance; this is partly for the reasons given—to allow for easy 
reorganization of the library’s internal planning—but also for the 
practical reason that, for example, attempts to economize by 
producing shelves of greater length will lead to their sinking in the 
centre under the weight of books. It is even possible, in the very 
small school library, for example, to ‘make do’ initially with suit- 
ably sized cardboard boxes to hold catalogue entries. Such 
makeshifts can be recommended as a first step only if they are 
the alternative to doing nothing; as with accommodation, the 
important point to remember is that they are a first step, and that 
they need to be replaced by adequate provision when the means 
become available. S 

There are obviously limitations—of space or convenience— 
which can make even minimal provision impossible, and where 
such impossibility must be recognized and made clear. There are, 
however, few circumstances which are totally unusable, if there is 
the determination to have a library and the imagination to see the 
Possibilities in a different situation. The creative use of limitations 
to establish a service which will demonstrate its worth can lead to 
recognition which will be reflected in more adequate provision n 
due course. 
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However satisfactory or otherwise the accommodation, equipment 
and staffing of children's or School libraries may be, the basic and 
most critical element which distinguishes between a good and s 
poor library is its stock of materials for use, Traditionally this has 
been for centuries predominantly of books and similar printed 
matter. The development in recent times of a far wider range of 
media for storing and communicating information has widened the 
Scope of physical forms involved. But however wide the resources 
8o in this sense, the same significance lies with the establishment 
and maintenance of quality and usefulness for the readers’ purposes. 

To a very considerable extent similar materials are likely to 
serve the purposes of both children's and school libraries, although 
the proportions and emphases will vary in relation to intended use- 


Assessment of materials 


The maintenance of 
the children's library will 


an expert in the subject, and can be 
Se of aspects within the book to see 
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whether new countries or relatively recent changes in the status of 
major characters have been covered correctly. The identity of the 
writer, compiler or producer of the item will often give an indi- 
cation of the reliance which may be placed on the content; an 
acknowledged authority on a subject, or a work produced from a 
Source which has established a high reputation, is a considerable 
indication of reliability or quality. Up-to-dateness cannot always 
be assumed from examination of the dates of ‘revised editions’ as 
Printed in the book: such revision may be thorough, or may only 
be limited or partial, and it should be checked by examination of 
the text. 

Physical presentation implies both the quality of the production 
as an object, and the competence of its presentation as a means of 
communication. Books should be produced with paper and binding 
Suitable to the kind of wear and tear to which they will be sub- 
Jected. Sound recordings should be clear and without distortion in 
reproduction: where a disc recording contains several items, there 
Should be the means of selecting any one of them by visible 
Separation. Visual media such as film-strips and slides should be 
Clear in focus, and colour if used should be a true representation of 
reality, 

Competence of presentation will take 
to which the possibilities of the medium used—print or other—have 
been effectively used. The object of any item is to convey 4 
message; how well does it achieve this? A book should be designed 
in its layout, and printed in a type-face and size, which will 
encourage reading. It should be produced in such a way as to make 
It easy to use, whether for continuous reading or to find a specific 
piece of information or a subject. It should normally have a sound 
list of its contents, and an index to enable the user to consult it for 
individual facts or topics. Where its message will be clarified or 
extended by illustrations or diagrams, these should be included; 
they should have been chosen in such a Way 25 to add to the 
knowledge offered, and should be of a size which will make 
them easily dadeno and appreciated. For gome IDUCposes (for 
example, in reproducing works of art) colour will be essential, and 
in such a case quality should not have been sacrificed to quantity 


or cheapness. devel 
For books and oth edia presenting continuous development 
d 4 f the material should 


of information or ideas, the organization O 


into account the extent 
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be examined carefully. The order of presentation should represent 
the intention of the work in a clear sequence which will show the 
development and relationship of the ideas and facts. There should 
not be unexplained gaps or difficulties in following the train of 
events. Equally each stage (for example, each frame in a film- 
strip) should have a clear justification for its presence as a step in 
the whole sequence. Where media are combined, as with a film- 
strip and accompanying notes, the two forms should match each 
other and together make an intelligible whole. 

Presentation in sound media, such as Cassette tape recordings, 
should use the opportunities for apt combination of, for example, 
words and appropriate music or background effects; but these are 
à means to the end of conveying ideas and information. The use 
of a variety of sound forms without a clearly planned purpose can 
result in confusion of effect and the hampering of communication. 

The material should also be assessed for its suitability to the 
intended users. Presentation of a subject may be admirable in 
itself, but quite inappropriate to children of the age and ability 
level for whom it is intended. Books must take into account the 
likely reading skills of the children who will use them; and all 
media must bear in mind the vocabulary, level of understanding 
and intellectual maturity of the children at relevant age levels. This 
is an area of judgement where the assessment of a subject expert 


must be set against the teacher's and the librarian's knowledge of 
the children's attainment and abilities. 

Finally the material 
bution it will make to t 


will reveal those parts of the library's 
ning by additional and alternative 


; : in the past have revealed failure t9 
trace the information required. 


readers' needs remain vital. Literary ski 
and presenting ideas effectively —is obvi 
objectives of fiction in children's and sc 
agement and development of the habit 


ously basic; but one of the 
hool libraries is the encour- 
of reading for pleasure. Too 
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che ee here on purely literary quality may lead to a 
ditties =i of high literary standards which lack appeal to 
E M and thereby fail in this objective. The fiction book for 
erae must have a good story line, with a continuing flow of 
m again vividly and leading on reasonably from point 
Paani a ae reliance on coincidence to resolve situations is 
of the a oe of. structure and ideas. The characterization 
Senne x gures in the plot is important. Children will tend to 
des emselves with the characters in the story, and to see 
Didier. in the situation. They should be able to accept that a 
rin d person behaves ina way which is consistent with his 
lievabl ity, and is someone in whom they can believe; the unbe- 
P y good or bad lack conviction. Finally the story should have 
EE mpm point to it. A story told simply for the sake of a 
dm ep may be entertaining but is unlikely to last in the 
"oiii E he good fiction book embodies some idea or view or 
fyi ees e writer, not made explicitly as a *moral', but inherent 
at leisu, ole work itself, to be absorbed and perhaps thought out 
re by the reader. 
ro level of vocabulary and com 
ofthe px to the age level and likely achieve: 
kind : Id. Thus, in book selection, accoun 
a readers who will be using the books: 
Gm ow in the school than in the children's 
Ye election will need to make provision 
3 of use. 


plexity of the story will vary 
ment and development 
t will be taken of the 
. The range will be 
library: in the latter 
for all the probable 


Selection 


T . 
he selection of materials calls for an awareness of both the range 


WS which selection is to be made, and also of the context for 
i ich it is being selected—the existing stock of the library and the 
“i of use being made of it. For the latter the librarian is better 
ea to know than anyone else, but since everyone is limited 
s in his knowledge and in his sympathies, material selection by 
UE pue alone is likely to be limited, and sometimes less than 
est. Thus a team approach to book selection is desirable. 

In the children’s library the use of a regular team of staff to 
ei is helpful. This may involve more than one member 
OF staff at a large library, or 4 number of librarians working at 
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different service points. In the latter case, the opportunities for 
actual meetings may be limited, but participation is still very 
desirable. It will provide both a wider range of judgements and 
points of view to be brought to bear, and the feeding in to the 
selection process of local knowledge of need and demAnd. Where it 
is possible, it is very valuable to have a regular, even if infrequent, 
meeting of the team of book selectors to exchange ideas and discuss 
both individual books and broader policies, Such discussion should 
be based on personal knowledge of books. So far as it is possible 
books should be read by at least one member of the team before 
the decision is taken on purchase or rejection. The need to express 
a view and to justify it is a very valuable discipline in developing 
awareness and standards, and is an important element in training 
of staff. Even inexperienced staff can participate in this way, 
although in such cases a clear policy and a clarification of standards 
which the senior member of staff intends to achieve must be set 
down and monitored. Where it is practicable to read books before 
the decision on selection is taken, many libraries require the view 
to be summarized in writing and retain a file of these summaries 
for future reference. The team will gradually build up an expertise; 
an awareness of individual strengths and weakness, and a feedback 
of information from Service points to evaluate the success of the 
selection process, 

The Opportunity of actual examination and reading of books 
before their selection or rejection is, in many countries, impossible. 


Reliance in these circumstances must be placed on opinion an 
description in reviews. 
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circumstances requires. Ideally, no librarian can select material for 
another person's library; this is even more true when the gco- 
graphical, social and other differences are great. In using and 
assessing reviews, the librarian needs to bring to his selection his 
own knowledge both of his local needs, and of the material he 
already has, of its strengths and weaknesses, of its past success and 
failure in his library. 

The availability of reviews is variable according to the various 
types of material. Books are probably the best covered. In most 
Countries with an extensive publishing production, one or more 
reviewing journals of a specialist kind are published, sometimes 
originating from the more important libraries or librarians! organ- 
izations, Audio-visual media for young people are more commonly 
reviewed either in educational publications, in some cases in the 
Professional journals of librarianship, or in periodicals specializing 
1n audio-visual equipment. ) 

For the selection of non-fiction it may be desirable to go outside 
the team for opinion on material dealing with subjects where the 
team members lack the knowledge to evaluate accuracy and clarity 
of Presentation. A subject expert, at least adequately to make such 
Judgements, may well be found among the staff in another depart- 
ment of the library. His advice should be taken as evidence rather 
than as a final decision, since such an opinion must be seen against 
the context of the library's and the child users’ needs and capa- 
bilities. The expert in a field can take a perfectionist attitude to 
information which may not be relevant to the child’s approach. 

, In the school it is even more important to involve others than the 
librarian in the selection process. The library is the servant of the 
school’s educational method, and thus of those who teach in the 
school and will use—or if it fails, not use—the library. The selec- 
tion process will therefore need to involve members of the teaching 
Staff. They can bring to the task their subject knowledge, their 
awareness of their own needs in their work, and the ways in which 
Specific items can be used with the pupils. The school librarian also 
benefits from the existence of a body of vocal opinion among the 
teaching staff. While a team of consultants drawn from the teaching 
Staff can survey selection generally, any teacher should be able, 
and all teachers should be encouraged, to make their needs 
known, They can do this by asking for either specific works or 
Provision of material of particular kinds which will enable them to 
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do their work better. Responsiveness to this kind of approach will 
make the library better related to the needs of education in the 
school; it will also foster the realization that the school library is 
facility for allin the school, rather than the preserve of the teacher- 
librarian. Obviously the use of an individual approach will vary 
from one teacher to another. Some will ignore it, and will need 
encouragement, while others may participate so fully as to risk an 
imbalance in stock at the expense of other arcas of interest. Here 
the selection team can play a part in ensuring a fair representation 
for all interests. 

To enable them to make helpful and balanced judgements, the 
nsibility of bringing to their attention 
the material from which selection can be made. The teacher is 
fully occupied with his task; it is the duty of the librarian to seek, 
ers’ consideration, the widest range of 
choice among the materials. It must be his constant task to keep 
y are members of the selection team; 
ces which may help them to improve 


Which will lead to this objective, especially in the 
bbies and non-school interests. He 
© ensure the consideration of those books which, 


may be overlooked b 
between them. Finall 
material of a general na 
aries, which the school w; 


librarians outside large towns, 


and to all librarians where local 
publication is limited or forms 


only a small part of the possible 
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cedi ic may be selected. In an English, French or Spanish- 
: ry, there needs to be an awareness of the materials 
being published in that language in other parts of the world with 
major publishing programmes. Ideally such material should be 
examined before selection, but this may well not be possible. As an 
alternative it may be necessary to rely on published information 
about the books and other items. 

The sources of information which should be used are the 
i pam a and publicity material from publishers and pro- 
CER; reliable reviewing sources, and bibliographies or lists. Most 
publishers produce lists regularly, and these should be scanned for 
information on new items. These should be noted where they seem 
likely to be of use, and then filed for future reference. Such lists 
will usually contain some descriptive information which will help 
to indicate the scope and intentions of each book; but this matter 
must be read in the understanding that the lists are advertising 
TEAN and not impartial judgements. For a more detached and 
Fm assessment of new books, reviews should be read. Books 
Or children are not reviewed very commonly or regularly in 
Beneral reviewing journals, and the best reviews of such books are 
found in specialist journals, examples of which may be found in 
Appendix 1. Most of the children's books of importance published 
In the reviewing journal’s country of origin will be represented, 
although these will form only a small proportion of the country's 
total publication of books for young people. It must be remembered 
e that for senior schools, in particular, the needs in the non- 
ction area will extend well beyond books for children into adult 


material, 
de variety of forms and 


t of books on children's 
t of date in 


e compiled in a specific 
d to meet absolutely the 


Co; 
text, and cannot therefore be assume 
d examination of any 


Deeds of others as they stand. Collection an 
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lists relating to the major languages of the country will be helpful 
as a reminder and a basis for consideration. 

As has been indicated above, in many countries the structure 
of bookselling may not be such as to allow for examination of 
materials in bookshops or with the assistance of booksellers, who 
may not hold the stocks necessary for this to be possible. One 
alternative is for the library service to establish at one point an 
exhibition collection of a Copy of each suitable item, for exam- 
ination at leisure by librarians, teachers and others interested. This 
kind of collection is increasingly available even in countries with 
greater ease of obtaining materials and it has much greater 
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standards. As such non-book media increase, it may well be that 
there will be greater availability of listings comparable with those 
in the book field. Exhibition collections as suggested above increas- 
ingly include non-book items, and have a comparable practical 
value. 

Locally published material will present less problems, as being 
more accessible and even better known in terms of authors and 
publishers. Both the volume of local publication, and the develop- 
ment of local bibliographical recording, vary widely. In some 
countries, there may be real problems in finding out what has 
been issued, and in acquiring it. The librarian should take every 
opportunity to investigate local publishing sources of possible value 
to his library, to make and to maintain regular contact, and to 
give careful consideration to all items produced. This will on the 
one hand encourage local publication, if the publisher feels that 
his work is being given at least an equal chance with imported 
material; on the other hand, it will help to stimulate high standards 
of writing and production, if the librarian maintains his own 
Standards of judgement and selection. It may seem helpful to 
accept almost anything produced in the home country—it Aem be 
casier to purchase, probably cheaper and more closely linke to 
local conditions and circumstances—but in the long run it will 
Perpetuate lower (and internationally unacceptable) Mandar 

In many countries where publishing is only in its infancy, RA 
is particular scope for material produced by or with the support o 
libraries themselves. The development of new non-book media 
such as sound cassettes and photographic diapositives makes = 
practicable for schools by the production of photographs is 
sound recordings suitable to their own local needs. The enl 
of local stories and folk material is relatively easy for poti school 
and children's libraries, and will add to the library's d abi 
items not available in any other way with a some oc 
emphasis. Items of this nature should be part of a ee ii 
gramme so that they can be given the widest availability to a 


libraries in the country. 


Such local production may arise from the work of a school's 


Pupils, the results of whose grouP projects can be incorporated 


i i be produced as a joint 
into the school library. They may also 
venture between the librarian and others—teachers, local sup- 


Porters or organizations. They may arise from an observed gap in 
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recording, for example, of traditional oral culture or a pictorial 
record of a purely local record of an activity or craft will add to the 


be by the use of audio-visual means only, Subject information 
many of which are cheap or even free. 


ions and articles from periodicals, pic- 
» free advertising matter may all have a contribution 


In the smallest administrative uni 


i s ts, at least three volumes per inhabitant are 
required, but this requirement will | 


otal stock to be for children, where children 
of the population. Where the pro- 
the provision will need to be cor- 

. In countries with developing library services, the 
recommended levels of p, € attained immediately, but in small 
oks should at least be in sight of the 


er than 30% 


The special needs of children for reference material should be considered, even 
in branch libraries. While older children should be given access to adult reference 


1. IFLA Section of Public Libraries, Op. cit., para, 24. 
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collections, separate provision of simpler material should be made available in 
the children’s library.! 


It is recommended that additions should be at least 250 volumes per annum 
Per 1,000 of population . . . in some countries, and particularly in smaller units, 
300 volumes would be needed. . . . Approximately one-third of these additions 
should be for children, where the child population is 25-30%" 


In dealing with audio-visual materials, the standards recognize 
that the recent development of these media means that their pro- 
vision in public libraries is in process of growth. Not all public 
libraries, even in countries with developed library services, yet 
provide a full range. Bearing in mind, however, the opportunities 
they can offer in countries with a limited local book-publishing 
programme, consideration should be given to their provision in the 
future, even if they are not a practicable proposition at first. When 
such material is a part of the public library's service, the children’s 
library has as rightful a place as other departments of the library. 


All public li i the following equipment readily available 
c library services should have the fag Sr RT p 


for use i; R 5 

n both adult and children's departmen 

film projector, slide or film-strip projector, cassette player, portable screen and 
radio and television receivers. 


ini 3 ason- 
A minimum collection (of gramophone records and magnetic tapes) to be reaso 


ably adequate for a population of up to 20,000 should consist of n» at 
2,000 records and/or tapes, including not only music, but also sae as d 
Instructional records and language courses, both for adults and for children. 


Among the many and to some extent variable recommendations 
for the size of stock for school libraries, onc of the more recent 1s 
in library resource provision for schools: guidelines and pi 
dations, issued in 1977 by the Library Association in d x E 
Kingdom, Such recommendations are conditioned always y doc: à 
Circumstances and traditions, and are subject to cd ae es 
disagreement. In particular they should not be ids Cien 
Immediately necessary where the ar Sao’ of such 
în its infancy; i unfortunate 1 au 
Provision ol one sen. the desirable level of provision 


$ Pe para. 29, 

* Maid., para, 34-5. 
3- ibid., para, ae 
4: ibid., para, 46. 
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seemed too remote from local economic reality. It is also important 
to reiterate that the full development of a school library and its 
stock goes hand in hand with the acceptance in the school's 
methods and educational approach: a fully developed school 
library which is unrelated to the school’s own needs is a waste of 
resources. 

The guidelines noted above give the following recommen- 
dations: age group 5-11 years, eleven items per pupil; age group 
11-16 years, thirteen items per pupil. 

For a school of 240 pupils, these work out at 2,640 and 
3,120 items respectively. Smaller schools should be stocked at these 
minimum figures: ‘The needs of an individual child are the same, 
whatever the size of the school he attends. 


of five volumes Per pupil. Additionally, 


Iso form part of the collection, including pictures, 
» maps, globes, realia, slides, film-strips, loop films, tapes, records, trans- 
jectors and drills for language laboratories, . . . All 
Projector; 3 portable Screens; overhead projector; film-strip/slide projector; 
E oj Yers; tape recorder; cassette tape recorder; tele- 
vision sets; episcope; slide viewers; copying machine for making transparencies 


1. Library Association, op, cit., para, 75. 
2. United Kingdom, Department of Education and Science, A Language for Life 
(Bullock report), paras. 21, 24. 


3. Withers, op. cit., P- 376. 
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Non-fiction material is subject to possible increasing inaccuracy 

because of continuing change in the subject with which it deals. 
Not all non-fiction becomes misleading at the same rate, but in 
many subjects up-to-date information is of great importance. A 
book which describes the subject quite correctly at the time of its 
publication becomes increasingly less true and therefore factually 
wrong as time passes. To leave such a book on the shelves will 
mislead the user. Regular and systematic examination of the 
materials in the library is therefore necessary to take out such items, 
replacing them where necessary with newer editions or with 
alternative titles. 
, Some books also outlive their usefulness. The interest in a sub- 
ject may decline; the appeal of a story may fade with changing 
attitudes or interests; the style of a book may no longer relate to 
Changing attitudes. These changes will be reflected in a decline in 
the use of the book, so that it remains permanently occupying a 
place on the shelves, neglected by the users. Where space in the 
library is short, this is a waste which cannot be justified; and even 
Where this problem does not arise, the existence of unused and 
unwanted material will serve to hide the useful items, and will 
build up in users an idea that the library is too much a matter of 
dull and unacceptable items. Such material is not earning its 
place in the library, and again will need to be considered for 
removal. 

Books and other items are subject to we 


unchecked will gradually present a collectio: 
objects which are unfit for continued use, which are themselves 


unattractive, and which will encourage a careless attitude towards 
stock by users. In a library neglected in this way, they will take 
their attitudes on proper care of materials from the level which 
they see in the collection in general. When materials are in short 
Supply, there is a natural tendency to be reluctant to remove 
material, and to maintain quantity at any cost. This is under- 
standable but misguided. Regular inspection will both enable 
totally worn-out material to be removed, and will also identify 
those where a minor repair in time will give a further period of 
useful life. Small defects, such as 2 loose page or a small tear, can 
be repaired on the spot; the hinge between the covers and the 
body ofa book can be reinforced with suitable tape. More extensive 
Wear is likely to involve the question of rebinding. Before a decision 


ar and tear, and if left 
n of dirty and worn-out 
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to rebind is taken, it is important to decide whether the cost of 
this process is worth while in relation to the continuing usefulness 
of the book; it may be better to acquire a new (and possibly a more 


recent edition) of the book, or even to decide that it has outlived its 
usefulness. 


Donations of books come from a number of sources—individuals, 
outside organizations such as those of foreign governments, or in 


ness, the acceptance of materials simply because they are given 
will lead to an accumulation in the library of items which serve 


» or they may be out of date and misleading 


The acquisition 
to local circumstances, W 


Pply has not yet developed adequately 
: é 5 Purchases of local material may have 
to be directly with the publishers oy producers. For material from 
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abroad, it is worth finding a major bookseller or other supplier in 
each appropriate country who has experience of overseas sales and 
on whom reliance can be placed, not only for supply but if pos- 
sible for other help where needed; for example, for up-to-date 
information and advice on the existence of new editions. It is in 
this situation, however, that it is only fair in return to ensure both 
that orders placed, at what may be very long distances, are clear 
and accurate, and that the arrangements for settlement of accounts 
are efficient and reliable. 

The processes of ordering are clerical ones, but are none the 
less well worth organizing carefully. The stages of ordering material 
are of selection, placing and recording the order, checking on 
receipt and passing on for the processes of cataloguing, classifi- 
cation and other routines for use. The most convenient form for 
such records is by the use of slips of paper or card of a standard 
size: 125 mm by 75 mm. When a book is selected for purchase, 
record on the slip the following details: the author (surname first); 
the title (and where necessary the edition of the work); the country 
of publication and the name of the publisher; the price; the 
International Standard Book Number (ISBN) (where it can be 
ascertained). 

ISBN is a system, now used world-wide, b 
agencies to every book of a unique number, which continues as an 
identification of that book throughout its publishing life. Thus the 
quoting of the ISBN will help to avoid any misunderstanding or 
mistake about the precise work or edition required. 

If selection is from examination of a copy of the actual book, or 
from a publisher's catalogue or a list, most of these items will be 
Immediately available; where they are not, they will have to be 
discovered from bibliographical sources, and added (see Fig. 4(2))- 

Actual ordering procedures will vary according to local requirc- 
ments. Children's libraries will usually follow the general pro- 
Cedures of the public library itself. Ordering may be carried out 
locally for and by each individual library, or operated Est, e 
Central ordering and acquisition service. School libraries commonly 
place their requirements with either the governing cducation 
authority or a centralized school library service where this exists. 
Requirements for the arrangement of orders also vary; there may 
be local decisions that all orders for the works from one publisher 
are brought together. The order, in whatever form, should include 


of allocation by national 
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all the information shown above from the slip, to avoid -— 
standings or the supply of the wrong item. Orders for s 
for each other kind of material should be listed on separate orde: i 

When the order is made out and dispatched, either to the E 
plier or to any central ordering agency such as an sia 
authority, the date and any reference number of the order "€ 
be noted on the original slip. This should then be filed in a "n. 
Sequence as an order slip. It is desirable that there should be É | 
means of checking on Supply or undue delay in completing K | 
order, and the filing of the slips should allow for this to be dorg | 
easily and regularly. With a school library, in particular, whe 3 
ly long intervals, there can be a 
order or group of orders, so that, fo 
n September are kept together. In du 
omatically any items which corn 
be followed up with inquiries. With ; 
particularly a large one, where ordering id | 
more evenly spaced over the year, this woule — 


separate sequence for each 
example, all orders placed i 
course this will show aut 
standing, and these can 
children's library, 

greater in bulk and 


Martin, John 


Title and edition Canals and Rivers, 3rd edition 


Country, publisher 
and price 


ISBN 


United Kingdom: Blackburn £1 50 
0 492 800728 
208 1977 


KL 293 


Date and number of order 


Fro. 4(a). Order slip (information is imaginary), 


Martin, John 
4th 
Canal and Rivers. 3rd edition 


Accession number 
added 


United Kingdom: Blackburn £180 £1.80 
0492 800728 


20877 KL 293 


ion 
= Corrected informatio 


n te 
Suppliers and da 
of receipt added 


Union Book Co. 10.178 


Fic. 4(b). Accession slip (information is imaginary). 
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not be very convenient because of the number of separate sequences 
which would have to be checked to see whether a particular title 
was already on order; but it would be worth while to keep a new 
sequence for each three or six months, and this in turn would 
reveal any items which had not been supplied. Such a check is 
very desirable, since the stock of the library will otherwise tend to 
lack material which it was felt important to have. Furthermore the 
order file will gradually become filled with material ordered but 
never received. 

When items are received, they must be checked against the 
appropriate order slips, which are then removed from the order 
file and can serve as the basis for an accessions register. If this is 
done, any variations, such as price, should be corrected on the slip 
at that stage. The items should also be checked against the account 
to confirm its correctness, and the account then passed through 
for payment, while the book is passed on for its preparation for use. 
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The effective use of the children's library depends, not only on its 
stock and the encouragement of its use by the exploitation of the 
materials, but on the link between the two—the efficient organiz- 


processes can be grouped as: (a) the preparation of the material 
for use: accession into Stock, cataloguing and classification, physical 
Preparation; (b) the Operation of the library’s use: the record 
of membership, the record of loan and return of material, the 


recovery of material overdue for return, the reservation of material 
requested, 


Accessioning 


the interest of reducing administration to a minimum, there has 


been a trend in recent years towards abandoning this record: but 
it still fulfils a useful Purpose, and is better maintained in a form 
which reduces the routine work to a minimum. It may also be 
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corrected as necessary) which can then be the basic item for 
inclusion in the accessions file. 

Each item should be allocated an accession number, in sequence, 
starting from 1 and continuing in sequence. In larger public 
libraries or those where these processes are centralized, a sequence 
for children’s library materials may be allocated. The appropriate 
number must be recorded on the accessions slip and on the item 
itself: this number is unique to the particular item, not only to a 
particular title but to that specific copy of it. Thus it is possible 
to refer back from the item, by its number, to the record of its 
acquisition in the accessions file. Equally a check can be made 
from the file to find out the item which carries a particular number. 
At this stage, new slips will have to be made and filed for those 
items which have come, not from purchase, but from donations 


(see Fig. 4(b)). 


Cataloguing and classification 


The next record is the catalogue, which isa record of all the 
materials in the possession of the library, from bich we can 
answer the questions ‘What have we on this subject?” or ‘What have 
we by this author? or ‘Have we this item?’. Although a book or 
other item can be in only one place in the collection, the record of 
it in the catalogue can help users to find it in more than one y 
Larger and relatively well developed library systems will have heir 
own practices and arrangements for cataloguing and classification, 
but other children’s libraries will need to establish their own prac- 
tices. The processes described in Chapter 8 will then be appropriate 


to the children’s library needs. A 

Where e K a centralized process, it may i unavoid- 
able that the application of the classification scheme to iem 
as a whole is not ideal for children’s library PA A sees 
especially true in large libraries, where the size an vi Dee 
Stock may lead to classification numbers too detailed si = es 
for what is needed in the children's library Some modi S P 
adaptation to children’s library needs may be nhe ix e 
Variations from adult practice should be limited. p h ipe tel 
Stock and the nature of its use by children will usually ke ndn 
comparatively short notation and broader groupings oi m: 1 


e system 
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Records of loans 


The main use of the children’s library will be for the loan of books, 
and this needs to be carefully planned to ensure that an accurate 
and consistent record is kept of the whereabouts of items on loan. 


Basically this requires a record of the borrower and of the item, 
and the linking of the two. 


Register of borrowers 


A record of the borrowers from the library is provided by a register 
made up of cards completed by each child as he joins. This will 
include his name (surname first, followed by first name), his 
address, and usually the name of his school (as an alternative 


igned by his parent (or 


stand in their way wh 
far as an upper age li 
use of any part of the 
gradually to Occasion; 
collections as he finds them more a 
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Loan methods 


The method of recording loans needs to be flexible to allow for 
growth in volume of use; it must be fast to deal with large numbers 
of children coming at one time; and it should be labour-saving and 
accurate. Methods requiring writing on each occasion do not fulfil 
these requirements, and although initial cost and labour are higher, 
a pocket type system, where the same prepared materials can be 
used again and again, is the best for children’s libraries. Such 
systems involve a reader’s card which can be linked with a card 
carrying details of the item borrowed. The alternatives can there- 
fore be a reader’s card which itself is in pocket form, into which 
the card for an item can be inserted; or a ‘book card" into which 
a flat reader’s card can be inserted; or two flat cards, one for the 
reader and one for the item, inserted into a blank pocket. Which- 
ever of these is adopted, the process will require a ‘book card’, 
with a pocket in the item in which it can be kept while the item 
is still on the shelves. When the item is borrowed, the card is 
united with the reader’s ticket as indicated above, and the record 
ok the loan filed until the book is returned. The record of the loan 
is then found, and the two cards separated (see Fig. 5)- 

The date by which the book or other item should be returned 
must be stamped on a date label. The period of loan should be two 
or three weeks, a period long enough for most children to make use 
of the material. A longer period will sometimes lead to the child 
forgetting that he has borrowed the item, and consequent failure 
to return it. If in a particular case he needs to keep the item longer, 
it should of course be simple to have the loan period extended on 
request, 

The loan records should be filed in se d 
Which they Perr be returned. Within each sequence filing may 
be by the accession number of the item, or by its author: the nid 
15 preferable as avoiding the risk of mistakes between two Ru o! 
the same book. The decision on this point will determine the Ap 
ei the *book card'; if the accession number is to be the means o 
Tang, it must be at the top. 

When the as tented to the library, the sequence of loan 
records will be checked under the last date stamped on the date 
label; the record of the loan will be removed, the book card 
replaced in the item and the reader’s ticket returned to the user. 


quences of the dates by 
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Loan record 


Book card Reader's ticket 

2947 

Martin, J. 

Canals and* 

Rivers 
Smith, James 
29 Union St. 
Blanktown 

or or 
rm 


2947 


Martin, J. 


Canals and 
Rivers 


Smith, James 
29 Union St. 


Blanktown 


P NA 


Fic. 5. System of recording loans, 
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Martin. 


Smith, James 


29 Union St. 


Blanktown 


Martin, J. 


Canals and 
Rivers 


The routines of the children's library 


Material overdue for return 


Loy quee qo a by the date due for return will enable a 
diva. Asi ade of material which is overdue for return to the 
niil rap ipe cad returned, the loan records will be extracted, 
D Msi ii overdue items is left. These must be checked as 
tap Neues - xen steps taken to recover items. This is not only 
being E. s i e library: if itis not done it will lead to material 
E ov aie ke and ultimately, perhaps, lost. Careful and sys- 
CERA Boe A this will establish in the children’s minds the 
Tereh js $ e library attaches to prompt return of loans, and 
fice ze velop a sense of responsibility in this respect. The prac- 
Bie ac prs of use of the library is not helpful except in per- 
een pe he charging of sums of money as a penalty, once 
Bon. x ittle used nowadays, and is certainly not recommended. 
Pa ies og is unfair to those children who have less money, and 
epee T Eie ceasing to use the library (or being forbidden 
Selle e o do so); this is the reverse of what we are seeking to 
of ee ccasional lateness in returning items can be the subject 
ent and reminders of responsibility to other readers. 


Requests for material 
hildren can ask for and 


T 
here should be a means by which c 
—a reservation system. 


Poe items which are on loan to others y 
bs "s very simple: a card can be completed by the child, or 
Bieca ibrarian on his behalf, and the loan record found in the 
ien £ slip can be placed in the loan record, indicating that the 

is wanted on its return; when it comes back, the book is set 


on one side. The original request card can then be displayed on a 
anting the item to bring 


noti ; E z 

a ae board in the library, for the child w 

is e issue counter when he comes in and sees it. The item 1s then 
sued to him in the usual way. Such a service is an encouragement 


toi y 4 
9 Interested and systematic library use and choice of materials. 


Physi , 
hysical preparation of materials 
when they are added to the 
ready for the routines of use 
lso to improve their resist- 


A aial will require preparation 
is Ec in all cases to make them 
ie cribed above, and in some cases 2 

€ to the wear and tear of library use- 
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BOOKS 


Each book will require: 

A pocket to contain the bookcard when the book is in the library. 
This is best pasted to the bottom left-hand corner of the inside 
of the front cover. It should have written or typed on it the 
symbol (accession number or author's name) by which the loan 
record will be filed. " 

A date label. This should be pasted to the leaf immediately opposite 
the pocket (so that when a book is issued or returned, it can be 
opened to reveal all the necessary information for the loan 
record). 

A record of the accession number. Write this on the reverse of the 
title page when the book is entered in the accessions file. 

The classification number. For non-fiction only: write this on the 


reverse of the title page. For fiction, the letter F can be written 
instead. 


An external symbol for shelving. For non-fiction this will be the 
Classification number. It should be marked on the spine of the 
book at a consistent place about 25 mm from the bottom. A 
Special electric stylus using a white or coloured tape can be 
used; alternatives are an adhesive label (with the risk of it 
becoming detached) or black or white permanent ink. Fiction 
will not require any such mark (the absence of a classification. 
number will indicate that a book is to be shelved with fiction); 
if at some stage the library decides to indicate different types of 

historical and so on, a letter denoting 

in a similar way. 

braries find it desirable to mark books 

cy belong to the library. The date label 

the library printed on it; but such an 


classification number (as 
Books published in paper co 
a more durable binding, wi 


noted above). 
vers, and added to the library without 
ll last better if covered before use with 
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an adhesive transparent plastic sheeting. With these, and with any 
other books whose covers are insecurely linked to the body of the 
book, the inner hinge between the covers and the book can be 
reinforced with a suitable tape. 

Other types of material added to the library will require similar 
preparation, although the physical forms will mean that practice 
will have to be adapted to each kind. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The pocket and date label can be fastened to the sleeve, or the 
whole can be inserted in a transparent outer sleeve. The 
accession number and other symbols should be marked on the 
sleeve, and the accession number also on the label in the centre 
of the disc. 


CASSETTES 


The pocket and date label can be fastened inside the outer case 
of the cassette, and the accession number marked on the cassette 
itself. A symbol for shelving should be marked on the end of the 
Outer case so that it can be seen when the cassette is on the shelf. 


MANILA WALLETS OF MATERIALS 


Ton be fastened on the inside of the 
neben. irr er should be written on the 


cover flap. The classification numb 

e of 
outside of the wallet, at the bottom left-hand corner, for eas 
correct shelving. 


FILM-sTRIPS 


These are usually kept in small cartons. The date d rupe 
“fastened to the outside; the ‘book card’ can E mem of the 
carton. The symbol for shelving should be marke 


P narrow sides. 

roblems are best resolved by the us 
mind the practical use which is to be made of prema of 
: Preparation. It will save many problems, however, if the va. 


i : er of the 
Consistent practice is appreciated, so that p sd cies 
library staff knows what to do and where to look for each ele b 


e of common sense, bearing in 
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Reference material 


Some of the items in the library will be available for use in the 
library only. These will include especially works of a very general 
nature which are intended, not for continuous reading but for 
looking up specific facts or information such as encyclopedias or 
items which are in continuous use. Their loan for a period outside 
the library will be a real hindrance or problem to others. Such 
items must be marked, both on the outside and on the first inside 
leaf with a symbol (e.g. R, standing for Reference) so that both 


the user and the person issuing books know that they are not 
available for loan. 
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7 The routines of the school library 


of administration of the children's 
in the school, both the particular 
uitable methods will differ in 
detail should be made to the 


mas the routine processes 
ary are equally necessary 
E ia and consequently the most s 

e respects. Reference for fuller 
Previous chapter. 


Accessioning 


kon is likely to be a requirement to maintain an accessions 
de since this will assist those in control in the education 
oed to keep control of the use of the funds provided. In the 
er i is best maintained in the form of a book-type register: 
m o! ibraries have less continuity of staffing than public libraries, 
di on register of this type is less likely to be lost or confused when a 
Pr teacher takes over responsibility. The register should be 
thes to give columns to show: the accession number, the author, 

1€ title, the date and reference number of the order, the name of 


the supplier, the date of receipt and the cost. 


Cataloguing and classification 


It is less likely that cataloguing and classification processes will be 
Organized centrally, at least for material purchased by the indi- 


vidual school from its funds. On the other hand, effective and 
efficient catalogues are even more important to allow the library 
to play its full part in the school’s work. Thus careful and consistent 
Practice, applying the techniqu her libraries, are 


es used in ot 
r : pe 
Necessary for the school librarian. Detailed descriptions of the 


TE 
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methods to be employed are set out in the next chapter. Here it is 
necessary only to note the importance of ready access through the 
catalogue to all forms of material on 2 subject. Much of the use 
of the library will be for information on a topic of current concern 
to the user, and it is essential that he should be able to trace any 
information available in the library which will help his inquiry. 
The production of the catalogue is relatively time-consuming, but 


its value is such that it will repay time and effort spent on thorough 
preparation and maintenance, 


Records of loans 


The routines of the school library 


extracted from the file, the details of the book deleted, and the 
card refiled with others not in use. This method will provide an 
automatic record of any child's borrowing: as a record of the 
child's actual reading it is not wholly reliable, and if this is regarded 
as important, the teacher should call on pupils to keep reading 
diaries of the books they have read. 

The second of the two alternatives will entail more preparatory 
work. As a part of the initial processing of the book, a card will 
have to be written for each, although in most cases this card will 
last for a long time before it is filled with borrowers’ names. The 
cards can be filed at the issue desk in alphabetical order of authors 
until required. When borrowed, the reader’s name is written on 
the card, and the card refiled in a separate sequence of books on 
loan. This method will enable the whereabouts of any book to be 
traced if required for another reader. It will also give a record, if 
this is thought helpful, of the reader who has borrowed a par- 
ticular book. When the book is returned, the card is extracted 
from its file, the borrower’s name deleted, and the card refiled 
among those awaiting use. 

The choice of the two methods w: 5 
the information which is thought to be more important ın the 
school. If the staff regard it as particularly helpful to know what 
each child has borrowed over a period, the latter will provide the 
information easily. If there is likely to be a strong need to trace 
particular books which may be on loan, the former will be essential. 
In either case, the method is comparatively slow (compared with 
the method recommended for the children’s library) although this 
will not be a great problem with a fainly small number of loans. 
They require little preparation or materials to operate. The pro- 


duction of the cards is a clerical routine, which a E eh 
after the fir i itten, provided the card is fairly large. 1t 1 
pepe be used; these can be 


Suggested that a card 200 mm by 125 mm 9° 1% | 
filed in open wood or cardboard trays of a similar size. à 
In a very small collection, so long 25 it remains very small, e 
‘borrower card’ method can be operated by using, instead of 
Cards, a series of exercise books. One would be allocated to each 
Class, and a page to cach pupil in the class. This is not, however, 
recommended unless circumstances make it inevitable. It is better 
to commence the system on a basis which will allow for continuing 


Deeds as the library and its use grow. 


ill depend on a judgement of 
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Loans to teachers must of course be recorded in a similar way 
to loans to pupils, and may be filed in a separate sequence. It is 
important to make the value of this record clear to teaching staff, 
and to explain the method to them, so that they will be both 
encouraged to keep the record accurate and be able to record a 


loan to themselves any time they need to borrow an item from 
the library. 


Material overdue for return 


or (where this reveals outstandi 
term. The co-operation of class t 
apart from recovering items fro; 
teachers to return their own lo 


ng items) carly in the following 
eachers is of most value here, and 
m pupils, may encourage forgetful 
ans as well, 


Requests for material 


this way, and books can be checked against this before they are 
shelved, 


M 
ess 


8 Cataloguing and classification 


Books and other resources are only useful if they can be traced 
When they are wanted. They must therefore be arranged in such a 
Way that they can be found when needed to fill a particular need, 
and recorded so that their existence and location is known. The 
means of doing this are by: (a) classification—the process of 
identifying the subject-matter or literary form of an item, and the 
allocation to it of (b) a notation—the symbol which stands for the 
name of the subject. Symbols are used because they can be 
arranged in a known order; numbers can fix the order and arrange- 
ment of the subjects, quite apart from the words used to describe 
them. For example, if the symbol used is the same for education, 
for schools and for teaching, though these words would be m 
ated in alphabetical order, they will be brought together BY nb 
use of the symbol. In addition, the symbols form a brief ‘code 
Which can be used with a constant meaning to arrange books = 
the shelves, and to refer from the catalogue to the shelves. ae 
lists of subjects and the numbers allocated to them are called the 
‘classification schedules’. SRT. 
The two steps above (a and b) are the keys, not p "born 
ment on the shelves, but to the catalogue—the E. "n k c 
Materials in the possession of the library; from i Uh iin 
answer the questions: ‘What have we on this subjecti ; ek * i 
We by this author?, ‘Have we this item?" or ‘Where is this item i 
be found in the library?'. Although a book or other item can uod 
be in one place in the collection, its contents can be shown s the 
o me ere must be - 
logue—a een eae in the library arranged in the order 
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of the classification symbols, a subject index—an alphabetical 
guide to the notation as used in the library, an author index—an 
alphabetical index to the items by each author, or a dictionary 
catalogue—a record of all items arranged in one sequence of 
authors, subjects and perhaps titles. 

The choice of the type of catalogue will depend on local circum- 
stances and tradition, and on weighing up the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

The classified catalogue has the following advantages: (a) its 
preparation is a relatively routine process; since classification will 
have to be carried out in any case for the arrangement of material 
on the shelves, the heading to appear on the catalogue entry, and 
the order of arrangement, are clerica] skills requiring no pro- 
fessional expertise; (b) the Choice of terms for the subject index is 
assisted by the existence of the classification scheme and its index; 
(c) the classification Scheme will result in closely related topics 


place at which al] the 
together; (b) three s 
indexes) have to be 
need to take two steps (vi 


à e the following: (a) it involves the choice of 
terms under Which cards are to be filed; in order to avoid similar 
items being grouped under different wor 
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(b) it will separate in the catalogue (although not on the shelves) 
material of related kinds; (c) there is a risk of the user not looking 
under the right word chosen for his topic, or missing some terms 
which would lead him to useful material; this may be helped by 
making available to him the thesaurus, or list of terms used; (d) an 
element of professional skill is needed in the choice of terms, and 
hence in the preparation of catalogue entries, which cannot be 
carried out on a clerical basis; (e) the filing of entries requires more 
skill than the ordering of a series of numbers. 

In addition to these, there will be a separate catalogue of fiction, 


arranged by authors. 


Classification 


Classification is the process of identifying the subject-matter of an 
item and arranging it so that all material on a particular subject 
is brought together. Because one subject, or a group of related 
Subjects, can be described in a number of terms which may be 
Widely separated alphabetically, libraries adopt systematic listings 
of Subjects, arranged in a logical and convenient order, with 
Notations which can be applied to the subjects, and thus to material 
9n those subjects. Although there are many such schemes, the most 
commonly used is the Dewey Decimal Classification. 

This is a system which takes the whole of possible knowledge 
and divides it into ten broad subject groups called ‘classes’. To 
each class is allocated a number from o to 9- Each of these ee 
15 then divided again into ten further classes, and for each of these 
is added a further number from o to 9; and each of the m is 
divided yet again into ten smaller classes. A minimum of three 


its i ber 700 is given 
digits is used for each class number. Thus the Ei £ nus Si 


to the main class ‘Fine Arts’ within this class, i 
Biven to ‘Architecture’, for which the number is thus Dae sae 
Within ‘Architecture’ (720) the number ord cau di ‘dines? 
Buildings, so the classification number for ‘Church Building: 


is isi i ^s materials on ‘Church Build- 
55 726. This is where all the library $ mitis possible to continue, 


ings’ will be classified. By a similar pro : 
witi " 5 a decimal point for more 
ith the addition of numbers ac all subject areas; but this 


detailed i ite sm 

elements, to specify qui s E uio We 

need not be done, abide most school and children's libraries it 
3 


i inim digits. 
Vill not be necessary to use more than a minimum of three dig 
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If classification from the first is carried out by the system i b. 
as is necessary for the collection at that time, when the size a sot 
library grows, closer sorting can be done as required bos ifa 
upsetting the existing arrangement. But this is only possi 
proper system has been used from the start. iding the 

The process of classification involves two processes: asea in the 
subject of the book, and deciding where it is best placed with that 
classification schedules—the lists of subjects and apu e 
it will be most usefully placed. Classification is to hepi the 
Deciding on the subject of a book is not always possible fro lists 
title: in addition to that clue, it is necessary also to — ir 
of contents, sample chapters, the index, the preface or ied itis 
features of the book or other item which will indicate Mee 
mainly about. Some books will be general books, about one main 
Subject; others will emphasize strongly one part of the bject 
subject, or one approach to it. Look therefore for the real su?) 
as closely as possible, ain 

Asa starting-point, Appendix 2 gives a condensed table of iet 
classes of the Dewey Decimal Classification. As the library oe 
however, more detailed headings will be needed. One of sony 
following will then be required: Dewey Decimal Classifi d 

» Forest Press, 1971, or B. A. J. Wind 
€) Decimal Classification for British e. 
3 S for the School Library Associati 
1977. 


; t 
1 er countries or other areas of in- 
world. Some adaptation, while in accord with the general p? 
ciples, will therefore be desi 


by each library individually; this will e 
libraries, and will make for the best use of staff time by doing the 
work once only. y 
When the subject-matter has been identified h ion 
a t ficat! 
number must be found in the Schedules, This mue es oF 
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the reverse of the title page. It should also be marked at this stage 
on the cxterior of the item (sec Chapter 6). 

Not all books will be best arranged by their subjects, because 
this is not always what users are secking. For books where the 
‘form’ in which the book is written—as poetry, or drama, or a 
novel—is more important to the reader than the subject-matter, 
places can be found within the classification schedules within the 
main class 800 (‘Literature’). Most such books can thus be classi- 
fied in a similar way to those in which the subject-matter is the 
main interest. 

Because of the relatively large proportion of novels in a library, 
compared with any other grouping, it is usual to ignore classification 
as a process for these, and shelve them in a separate sequence. In 
larger libraries, where it is thought helpful to the school and to 
users, broad identification of kinds of fiction may be adopted. Thus 
books may be categorized under such headings as ‘Fantasy’, 
“Historical Novels’, and so on. An identifying letter can be given 
to each category, and this will be noted on the reverse of the title 
Page, and marked, like a classification symbol, on the spine of 
the book. 


Cataloguing 


Since items are continually being added to the library or removed 
permanently from it, the catalogue must be in a form D will 
allow it to change and expand at 2 similar pace. The mort 
effective way to provide this is to prepare the BD [ei 

measuring 125 mm by 75 mm, which can be filed in order, 
allowing for new material to be inserted at the appropriate point 
and for discarded items to be removed. Special cabinets containing 
drawers designed to hold this size of card are available from 


library suppliers. 


Classified catalogue 


The catalogue of items by their subject-matter is the classified 
catalogue, and is arranged by the classification numbers in 
numerical order. This will bring together allitems omary subject, 
relate them to items on other subjects of comparatively 


and will TETTE ‘ 
give sufficient information 


close interest. The catalogue card must 
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to identify each book, and tell the user what he needs to know. 

This will be: : 

The classification number: chosen from the classification schedules 
to represent the subject-matter. 

The author: this is usually given on the title page of a book. The 
surname is placed first, followed by first name or initials. 

The title: copied exactly from the title page. Where, as with some 
non-book materials, there is no title, invent one to describe the 
item; e.g. diagram of an internal-combustion engine. 

The format: if the item is not a book, state what it is, e.g. sound 
Cassette, chart, etc., and give necessary information related to 
its use, e.g. time length of cassette, scale of map, etc. . 

The publisher and date of publication: usually given on the title 
Page of a book. It is useful in helping to identify the item, 1n 
giving a hint about the book’s nature and importance, and in 
showing how up to date it is likely to be. 

Accession number: to identify item with its catalogue entry 
(see Fig. 6). 

iae biggest problem here can lie in identifyin| 

Ooks are written or edited by one person, anc I7 

answer is clear. In some cipi however, no individual author F 

editor is given; and in the case of other materials than books 

(e.g. film-strips) there is no ‘author’ in the usual sense. ies 1 

identifiable organization is responsible for the existence S i 

Work, this may be regarded as the author; otherwise ont ad 

to fall back on an alternative, and rely simply on the title. 


g the author. Most 
d in these cases the 


Added entries 

For some material, it may be useful to show its us ws 
than one subject field. For example, à book may js 3 ond mA 
about one major subject, but contain also an za ede iion 
merits topie ap ilis subjecit de ques Lum one context 
View of teachers and pupils, can be seen 17 more E p 
and thus make a wider contribution. The mer Fo weh 
this by the provision of added entries. The form o ws e E 
pu ien ME EE nds à side; the dh 
secondary number appears at the upper ete iia diis *Shelved 
number is added lower down the card, with the w 


at... (see Fig. 7(a))- 
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Subject index 


To enable the classified catalogue to be used, a key will be needed 
to the classification numbers, and this is provided by the subject 
index. This, also in the form of cards, will record in alphabetical 
order the subjects represented in the stock, using all the likely 
terms to describe them, giving for each the revelant class numbers. 

Use any term for which teachers or children are likely to look. 
Additional terms can be added to fill gaps revealed by experience, 
so that the user will be led to material which will provide the 
information he requires. A subject which has several aspects will be 
Subdivided according to the particular approach (see Fig. 7(b)). 


Author index 


To allow a check on whether a particular item is in the stock of the 
library, a record by authors is necessary. This can be provided 
most easily by the production of an index to the classified catalogue 
arranged alphabetically by authors names. The entries will be 
brief, giving only sufficient information to direct the user to the 
main catalogue entry, where fuller information can be found if 
necessary. The entry in the author index will consist oft (2) the 


author: surname first, followed by first name or initials; (b) the 
title: as on the main entry, and (c) the classification number. 


Fiction catalogue 


his category of 


e relative size of t 
nce 


e fiction in a separate seque 
of authors. This sequence will 
The entries will be briefer than 
(a) author; (b) title, and 


As indicated above, because of th 
material, it is customary to shelv 
arranged in alphabetical order 

require its own fiction catalogue. 
those for non-fiction, consisting of: 
(c) accession number. 


Dictionary catalogue 


The alternative to the classified catalogue and its indexes is the 
dictionary catalogue. This, as its name implies, is an arrangement 
in one alphabetical sequence, 2$ in a dictionary, of authors, 


Subjects and perhaps titles. 
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The general principles for the content of the catalogue entry arc 
the same as indicated earlier. However, since the classification 
number will not be used for the purpose of filing the card, it can be 
given less prominence (see Fig. 8(a)). Thus, in the main entry, the 
name of the author will appear at the top, and is used for filing in 
alphabetical order. 

A similar card can be used for the subject entry. In this case, 
however, the word or group of words chosen to represent the 
subject of the book or other item will have to be added at the top 
of the card (see Fig. 8(b)). A note of this term must be added to 
the main entry (see Fig. 8(a)), so that when the time comes to 
withdraw the cards from the catalogue, all the related cards can 
be found easily. These notes are called ‘tracings’. 

The choice of the word to describe the subject of the book or 
other item is not so straightforward as it might seem. In most 
languages there are alternative words with the same or very similar 
meanings; one of these must be chosen to represent the subject, and 
used consistently so that all items on a particular topic are brought 
together for the user of the catalogue. The word chosen should be 
one which it is expected that the user will himself think of (for 
example, in a children’s library, ‘Farming’ rather than *Agri- 
culture’); and it must be specific—that is, it must reflect the actual 


possible, not a broader area of 


€y can see what headings there are; otherwise 
to look under other headings which they 
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‘See’ references 


These are used to direct a reader from a term he is seeking, which 
has not been chosen by the cataloguer, to the term that has been 
used. For example, in the example given above, books and other 
material will have been grouped under the subject heading, 
*Farming'. 

Theuser who seeks such material under the heading, ‘Agriculture’, 
will therefore need to be directed: ‘Agriculture. See Farming". 

Another use of the ‘see’ reference is from one form ofa multi-word 
heading to another; thus: ‘Mining, Copper. See Copper mining’. 

It must be remembered that in the dictionary catalogue such 
variations may be widely separated by their alphabetical order. 


‘See also’ references 


These are used to direct a reader from a broad heading to other 
useful material which is more specific in its subject-matter. For 
example, a user seeking materials on eagles may look under the 
subject heading ‘Birds’. He will find some material here, but he 
may then neglect to look under the term ‘Eagles’. Thus, under 2 
broad heading there will need to be references to other terms use 
in the catalogue for parts of the broad subject; thus: ‘Birds. See 
also Eagles’. ? 

The names of other birds on which the library has specific 
material would also be included on this reference; but in order t9 
avoid the long lists of names which might follow a heading such 2$ 
Birds » It is common practice to make a general reference; thus: 
‘Birds. See also names of individual birds, e.g. Eagles’. 

Another use of the ‘see also? reference is to remind a user of 
other subjects which, while not a part of the broader heading, ate 
likely to be of interest. Thus a user interested in art and seeking 
items under ‘Wood carving’ may also be interested in modelling i? 
clay. A reference will remind him of the related field in this wy’ 
‘Wood carving. See also Clay modelling’. 

All these references will be filed in the catalogue in the alpha- 
betical sequence. When the library is small and simple, the nee 
for these references is less important, but the larger and more 
complex the library's collection mo the more necessary they 

become if users are to be able to exploit all its resources. 
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of the children's library 


Some children will use their library simply because they enjoy 


reading and it provides a source of books for them. There will be 
others, however, who will see no reason for reading, or for coming 
to the library, or who will even be afraid to come to a service 
unfamiliar to them. It is an important part of the librarian's role 
to encourage reading and library use positively, giving as much 
attention to those who do not come to the library as he does to his 
regular users, The IFLA standards for public libraries point out: 
Activities such as talks and story hours are a common feature of 
library service to children’, and after suggesting other activities 
Such as dramatic performances and film shows, continues: ‘Every 
public library should provide opportunities for exhibitions, not 


only of books but of other objects and illustrative material of 
Various kinds, as an extension of its educational, cultural and 


informational functions.’ y 

In a report on public library service in the United Kingdom 
Some years earlier, it was said: ‘Apart from arranging story hours, 
libraries offered homework facilities, library clubs, films, talks, play- 
reading groups, children's magazines, book exhibitions sometimes 
linked with book weeks, quizzes, brains trusts and exhibitions of 
children’s art and handicrafts and seasonal book fairs? 

The purposes of such activities must be clearly thought out 
beforehand, and kept constantly in mind when new activities are 
under consideration. There is a risk of programmes developing or 


1. IFLA Sect; json a pe inn 
eat Bulle LIER UE CY Pulli Library Service in England 


?. United Ki ad j 
ingdom, Ministry of Education, “©. ? 
and Wales, Report of the Working Party (Bourdillon report), para. 77. 
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continuing for their own sake. However enjoyable these may be, 
their function in relation to the library is all-important: it is the 
key point in judging the value of using library space and resources 
of staff on them. The three functions of extension work of this kind 
are the attraction to the library of those children who would not 
otherwise come; the opportunity to stimulate an interest in reading 
and the use of books; and the widening of reading interests beyond 
those books which a child reads at the moment. Thus, whatever 


the nature of the activity itself, it is essential that it shall be linked 
in some way with books, the library and reading. 


Displays 


displays regularly; a displ 
weeks will lose its excitemi 
a mere part of the arran; 
display will need plannin, 
its object and the theme y 


Sement of the library. A well-planned 
8 beforehand. Thought must be given to 
vhich one wishes to show; attention must 
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be focused on it by a colourful and attractive poster. The resources 
of the library must be checked to provide the assurance that there 
is sufficient material both to set it up and to keep it in existence. 
The poster may be carefully executed by a member of the library 
staff, if there is someone with adequate talent; but commercially or 
publicly produced posters with appropriate themes can also be 
used (and will usually produce a more striking effect than poorly 
made amateur productions by staff). From time to time, it may be 
worth while encouraging the production of a poster by one of the 
children using the library; this may both give a new insight into 
the way the child sees the library and its materials, and also have 
the attraction of personal involvement in the library's work by the 
child artist and his friends. 


Book exhibitions 


Book exhibitions within the library (if there is space), or outside in 
other premises, can attract those who have not taken the oppor- 
tunity of visiting and using the library. They can offer a wider view 
of materials available for reading; but they will depend on an 
extensive collection of materials to be shown. It would be contra- 
dictory to limit the material available to users of the library simply 
to provide material for an exhibition; and it is frustrating to exhibit 
material in order to stimulate interest if there is then little chance 
of seeing and using the items with the help of the library. A book 
exhibition, therefore, is an activity to be undertaken by the library 
itself only when it is in a position to use the interest which is thus 
created. 


It is still useful, however, to encourage and work with exhibitions 


of books made available by other organizations, such as inter- 
national groups, national agencies such as the British Council, or 
even individual publishing groups. These can stimulate interest 
in books and other materials; they will show the range and quality 
of material which exists (which may be an important stimulus 
and guideline to developing local publishing and writing). They 
can also provide a means for the library staff themselves to 
become more familiar with material that might otherwise be 
difficult to examine. If space permits, such exhibitions should be 
encouraged on library premises. This will bring into the library 
area some who do not at present make use of it—adults with their 
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children, teachers and others. It will also encourage schools to 
bring classes of children. Where this is to take place, itis desirable 
to try to arrange a schedule of visits, so that not too many children 
come at once—which will both make looking at the books more 
difficult, and provide the opportunity for confusion and difficulties 
of reasonable discipline. Such an occasion can be used for other 
attractive activities for the children such as story sessions. 


Story sessions 


The ‘story hour’—misnamed, as few last an hour—is the most 
common activity arranged for children by libraries. The object, as 
indicated above, is to encourage into the library those who would 
otherwise perhaps not come, and to instil an enthusiasm for books 
and reading. The technique may be to tell a story which has been 
learnt beforehand, or to read one, or to combine the reading and 
showing of a picture book. Whichever technique is appropriate 
and chosen, the key point is the link with the book, since the 
intention is that the child will be encouraged to read for himself. 
t The items chosen should be fairly short; this is particularly 
important with younger children since the time during which they 
can concentrate their attention and stay reasonably still is limited. 
The most generally successful material for use is to be found among 
traditional tales; these were, after all, originally devised for telling 
orally, and in their length and construction lend themselves to the 
dramatic style and Presentation by the story-teller which will help 
to arouse and maintain interest with the children. Other short 
Stories, such as fairy tales, which though not from traditional 
sources are told in a comparable style wil] also be suitable for those 
activity, When experience has been 
t parts of longer works, although not 
emselves to this treatment; extracts will 
and point in themselves, and should be 
factor in mind. The stories told should 
me, and variety can be given by inter- 
Poems or, for younger children, finger 
in which relief is given to the strain of 
nded period. 

sen, careful preparation beforehand is 
story to be told must take account of 
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particular importance of its words, and especially of repeated 
themes which are significant for their repetition, so that the 
‘flavour’ of the story is not lost. If the story is to be read, it must be 
known very fully beforehand. This will help to avoid hesitations 
or stumbling over words which are less familiar or more difficult. 
The reader must not be so fully occupied with reading as to be 
unable to keep an eye on the audience and observe the children's 
reactions. With picture books, additionally, it is important to 
know the story and its illustrations so fully as to be aware of what 
is to be seen on the next page, so that the story as told or read is 
closely linked with the pictures shown to the children. 

The size of the group of children for story-telling or reading 
activities must be limited. It is difficult to maintain a close contact 
with a group above twenty-five to thirty in number; and with 
picture books the number must be even smaller, so that all can be 
close enough to see the illustrations as they are shown. If the 
demand is higher than these numbers, it is much better to control 
admission and repeat the performance for separate audiences. This 
will also help with the problem of age ranges. A mixed age range 
creates problems of finding material which is of equal interest to 
all; otherwise there is a risk of boredom for part of the audience. 

The attention span of the child—the period during which he is 
willing or able to concentrate his attention on one activity—is 
fairly short, and the length of sessions must take this into account. 
For the youngest children, twenty minutes is a good maximum; if 
it is to continue longer, the programme should be broken up with 
an activity (such as a finger rhyme) which will enable them to vary 
their concentration by positive and personal action. For older 
children thirty minutes is a reasonable period. 


Films and film-strips 


Films and film-strips are a great attraction if the accommodation 
and equipment are available. Film-strips of several picture books 
are commercially available, and could be acquired economically 
by a library service as a whole for loan to individual service points. 
These will require the telling of the story as an accompaniment 
and, since the performance will take place in darkness, the person 
conducting the session will need to learn the story, and practise 
relating it to the frames of the film-strip; it will be easier and more 
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effective if he does not have to operate the projector at the same 
time. Films (some made directly from picture-book illustrations) 
require more elaborate facilities; these also could be held by a 
library service centrally for loan to service points having the 
necessary equipment and facilities, Since the object of the activity 
is its relation to books, it is important to ensure that adequate 


copies of the books thus publicized are readily available to the 
children. 


Dramatic activities 


then, by the co-operati 
be demonstrated in a dramatic form, 


n which the librarian may wish 
least the advice, of an expert from 


surfaces on which to work, 
means a continuous process 
m), poster paints or other 


a good collection of materials (which 
of collecting, saving and storing the: 
colours, and a supply of water to clea: 
participants after the session. The lin 
the choice of themes from books 
mals, or other features and the use or books for instruction in 
methods and techniques. If possible, it js encouraging to children 
if the products can be displayed in the library ES 


giants, prehistoric ani- 
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Puppets 


Dramatic activity and craft work can be combined in the making 
by the children of puppets, and their presentation ofa performance 
based on a story or episode from a book. There are many books 
Which give guidance on the production and design of puppet 
figures (and in some countries this form is a live tradition), and 
with experience the librarian and the children can exercise their 
own creative imaginations in devising characters. The mounting 
of a puppet play, improvised on the basis of a story, will help to 
develop practical dexterity and ideas on the use of the medium in 
communicating the message. For both the puppeteers and the 
audience of other children it will extend the awareness of the story 
and the book on which it has been based. 


Outside visits 


Some activities can take place outside the library, in liaison with 
other organizations. A visit to local institutions such as theatre, 
fire station or factory can be linked with reading about the organ- 
ization or type of work and function in the library’s materials, 
Such visits should be sparing in number and frequency, and the 
numbers involved should be small enough to create no problems of 
control. Outside speakers can be invited to talk to the children 
from time to time. This is a process which should be reserved until 
the pattern of attendance and organization is sufficiently estab- 
lished by experience. It is wise to have the assurance that there 
will be a suitable audience; it is embarrassing to ask someone to 
speak and find no one there to hear. Before inviting an outside 
Speaker, it is important to be sure that he will be able to talk to 
children at a suitable level of simplicity, and that he has a theme 
that will be of interest to them. Local writers and illustrators for 
children are very desirable, especially ifthe writers can incorporate 
into their talks a story, and ifthe illustrators can demonstrate their 
skills by making a drawing before the children's eyes, A displa 

hand of the writer's or illustrator's books will ensure that «id 


before: E E 3 d 
children have a particular interest in what is said. 
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School class visits 


With the co-operation of local teachers, visits can be made to the 
library by classes from local schools. The object of such visits to 
make the children's library known to all the local children, to 
ensure that they know where it is and what it has to offer, and to 
let them appreciate that it can be both useful and enjoyable. The 
organization of such visits will vary according to local circum- 
stances. It is a good thing if every child has the opportunity of 
coming with his class at least two or three times during his school 
life, Some teachers like to bring their classes more regularly; others 
will take particular opportunities when, for example, if there is an 
exhibition being shown. 

Close co-operation with the school, the head teacher and the 
class teacher who will be accompanying the children are very 
important. A definite time must be fixed, and there should be clear 
understanding about the number of children who can be accepted 
at any time. The library staff should also be prepared for their 
visitors, with a clear idea of how the time is to be occupied. For 
younger children, a story programme or similar activity can form 
part of the visit; for children on their first visit to the library, 2 
simple and interesting talk about the library, what it offers and 
how it may be joined and used are appropriate. Older children 
may use the library to follow up material related to their school 


Work; in such a case the library staff must be sufficient to deal well 
with a flood of requests for help. 


Outside publicity 

Beyond their direct objectives, extension activities have the inten- 
tion of drawing the library service to the attention of those who do 
not use the library to its existence, and perhaps encouraging them 
to come in. Apart from the programmes themselves, the idea of the 
library as a place where things are happening can be fostered; for 
example, at Windsor Public Library in Canada activity sessions 
(especially puppet performances) are linked to children’s birth- 
days.' A similar celebration of outside events and anniversaries o 

individual children could be followed elsewhere. Outside channels 
of publicity for the library can often be used. Activities for children 


1. In Review, winter, 1978, p. 21, 


i 
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have an appeal for such media as local radio or even television 
broadcasters. The wider public outside the library can be contacted 
by occasional publicity for special extension activities and these, if 
the library plays its part with professional efficiency, can lead to a 
regular programme of stories, talks about books and news of 
library activities. When such opportunities occur, it is very 
important to ensure that the quality of what is shown is of the 
highest standard: it will be judged as the standard of what the 
library is doing by those who have not thought about it before. The 
opportunity of showing the best and creating a good impression 
must not be missed. 


Book lists 


children, but to teachers, parents or o 
and contact with children. Most suc 
intended for the child's own use. 

The intention of a book list is to encourage the child to read 
more widely, or even for the first time, in the arca of the books 
suggested. The theme will be either a particular subject (or group 
of related subjects) or the work of an author or à theme for fiction. 
It is therefore important to decide what you want them to read, 
and why. This will also lead to thinking about the age and ability 
levels of the children who seem likely to gain the advantages 
intended from the books. 

Since the intention is to encourage the r! 
follows that the catalogue of the library, in 
able in the library, is a significant starting-po s 
supplemented by a check in bibliographies (and where available 
and appropriate, other existing lists) of what exists, so that the 
library’s stock can be extended and developed to make the best 
material available on the subject. The information contained in the 
list should be sufficient to allow for the books to be found in the 
library, and a mere listing of authors and titles will always need to 
be extended either by a brief descriptive note on each book (to 
indicate its particular value), or the arrangement of the list under 


eading of the books, it 
dicating what is avail- 
int, but this should be 
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headings which will give such an indication. Inclusion in the 
list should be selective, in the sense of each item having to earn 
its place by some merit which is thought to make it worth 
recommending; and the successful list will be limited to a fairly 
narrow and specific theme. P 

The layout and production of the list is important, since this is 
an attempt to advertise, to encourage reading by someone who 
would not otherwise do so. Appearance is more important than 
quantity of titles included, and a fairly short list will be more 
appealing to the user than one which seems so long as to discourage 
starting at all. Production can be by any reasonable reprographic 
method, such as stencil, photo-lithography or other; it is better not 
to be too ambitious, but to satisfy oneself with a clean and clear 
product. If the talent is available, a simple illustrative drawing 
will give appeal on the front page, but if this cannot be done fairly 
expertly, it is better to rely on a bold heading in words. 

Before starting, it should be considered how such a list is to be 
distributed and used. The production of a large quantity to be 
placed in the library for taking by the children without supervision 
is wasteful. Many who take it will not in fact read it, let alone 
use it as intended. A smaller supply may be kept at the librarian’s 
desk for distribution selectively to those who are likely to make 
use of it, or to meet particular inquiries. Copies should also be 
passed to local teacher-librarians in the schools to make the work 
available in their libraries. 

Before producing the list, be sure that there are plenty of copies 
of the books you recommend ready for use: it will disappoint 
readers, and cause them to lose faith on future occasions, if they start 
to try to use the list, only to find that the books cannot be borrowed. 


Reading programmes and competitions 


A way both of. encouraging more and wider reading, and of guiding 
children to books which may stimulate new interests, is by 4 
reading programme. This involves the selection of a range of 
books, of suitable variety of themes and chosen for appeal to 2 
specific age range, which the children are invited to read. Such 2 
programme usually includes an incentive to read all the books 
recommended, either by the award of a ‘reader’s badge’ or cer- 
tificate when the target has been achieved; or by linking it with 
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some form of competition such as a quiz between, for example, 
teams of children from two or more schools. The second of these is 
very popular with children, although it can lead to ‘reading to 
win’ instead of reading for enjoyment. 

: The organization of such a programme for individual pursuit 
is fairly simple. The librarian will need to consider carefully 
what he intends to achieve: is it to achieve a wider range of 
interest among stories, or to stimulate the reading of books of 
higher quality, for example? The list of books should not be too 
long—about ten titles is a suitable number—and he must ensure 


that he has enough copies of each to give the child a reasonable 
certainty of obtaining them when he wants to read them. Each 
list should be appropriate to a fairly limited range of ages; separate 

ge levels. A time limit for 


lists should be prepared for different a. 

completion of the task must be set; some libraries use this approach 
for the period of summer holidays. Finally, it should end with the 
award of some token of achievement, such as a badge or certificate, 
which may be presented on a suitable occasion, such as one of the 


library’s activity sessions. 
For a quiz, the same needs apply, 
be fuller planning beforehand. If it is intended that the compe- 


tition shall be between schools, consultation with the teachers is 
important from the start. Rules, such as size and composition of 
ing. Questions 


representative teams, must be set out from beginni : 
must be prepared and must be fairly presented to all competitors 
at the quiz. The greatest care in checking the accuracy of answers 
for the person conducting the quiz is necessary, 5O that no child 
(or school) can go away with a feeling of injustice. 

It will be seen that the production of a book list is not a task to 
be taken up casually to fill an odd moment. It is better seen either 
as a response to a need felt in the exploitation of the library and 
experience of children's demands, or as à part of a consistent 


programme of exploitation of the stock, on a regular basis. The 
same principle applies to extension activities generally. The sta 
e senior children’s librarian, 


concerned, under the guidance of th 
should have a planned and continuing enthusiasm for the devel- 
opment of the library service and the encouragement of a growing 
nümber of users, and should plan their range of activities to meet 
both that need and the resources of space; materials and staff time 
Which are available. 


but in addition, there must 
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School librarians have tried to rela: 
anticipated requirements of all teac 
and in addition have paid partic 
recreational interests of young pe 
become natural habits of life. 


te their collections to the expressed and 
hing units and special interests in the school, 
ular attention to the personal, cultural and 
ople themselves, so that reading and enquiry 


This statement, from a ch 


apter on purpose and function in the 
(United Kingdom) Librar 


y Association’s Library Resource Provision 
in Schools: Guidelines and Recommendations, summarizes the oss 
intentions that the school library exists to fulfil. But such objectives 
will not come automatically; they will depend, not only on pros 
vision of the resources, but on active measures to enable the pupils 
to achieve the ends intended. These measures are needed to further 
four approaches: the use of books for supplements to study of 
subjects of the curriculum; the use of books as a natural source for 
answering specific questions and seeking information; the use of 
books for pure pleasure and recreation; and the development of the 
skills involved in making efficient use of books and libraries. 


Books and the syllabus 


The use of books to develop studies will depend on the way in 
which these subjects are taught in the school. If the approach of 
teachers is to rely exclusively on textbooks and on the direct 
imparting of information, with the implicit assumption that infor- 
mation provided in this way is the whole of what it is desirable 
and useful to know, the incentive to use books and other materials 


1. Library Association, op, cit., para. 4. 
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will be lacking. Such a situation is limiting educationally, since it 
presents knowledge as finite, and education as the simple accumu- 
lation of facts. No teacher can know everything at all times about 
his subject; and even if he could, the end of learning cannot be 
assumed when the pupil leaves school. He will need to be equipped 
to continue, extend and bring up to date the knowledge he has, 
and to examine new knowledge and ideas critically, assessing more 
than one point of view or approach. True education must therefore 
involve the process of discovery from other sources, including 
those available in the school library. Modern educational method 
recognizes this in the increasing use of ‘project’ types of approach. 
In these pupils, individually or in groups, investigate a theme as a 
co-operative venture, cumulating knowledge and information to 
bring together a total picture which has been selected, planned 
and controlled in such a way that the end result is not merely a 
collection of information on the chosen topic, but an understanding 
of broader ideas of which it is a part. 
Such an approach to education deman 
and enthusiasm of teachers, and the existen 
from which information can be sought; these two elements are 
interlinked. The school’s librarian must work in close harmony 
with his teaching colleagues, not by instructing them in their 
teaching approaches, but in encouraging the use of the library as 
a teaching medium. He must ensure that the methods to be used 
and the themes which will be selected are practicable in realistic 
terms, bearing in mind that they will lead to a demand, limited in 
time but heavy in volume, on the information resources of the 
library. He must be prepared with both the necessary materials 
to meet the demand, and must also ensure that the library can 
accommodate in space and in staff help the demands that are likely 
to be made upon it. Consultation and co-operation in this way 
should be a regular feature of meetings on curriculum planning of 
the staff. From these the librarian can bring back advance warning 
of the ways in which teaching is likely to affect the library, and 
he can take his encouragement of use in order to stimulate the 
involvement of the other teachers. He will also need to work closely 
with other teachers so that they are able to prompt their pupils as 
to what is needed, and what they can gain from library use, while 
at the same time forewarning the librarian of what it is hoped will 


be achieved from the exercise. 


ds both the co-operation 
ce of adequate resources 
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Books for information 


The use of the library in this way merges into its use for information 
seeking—to answer the spontaneous inquiry of the pupil. The 
development of this use is at least as important in the long term as 
at the time the inquiry arises. Most information which people 
want, or need, at some time in their life exists, commonly in 
published form; but its use is inhibited by the failure to develop 
the habit of secking it in books and libraries. The object of devel- 
oping library use in this way is to establish the habit of seeking 
answers to problems and questions from the sources which exist. 
This is not a matter of exhortation, but of experience. Thus the 
pupil should be encouraged to follow up his interests, whether 
within the school syllabus or outside it, by using the school library 
as the means of resolving his doubts. The key point here is the 
ready availability of the library when he needs it, while his interest 
and concern are fresh. The school library which is only accessible 
at set times will fail in this respect, as will the library where help 


n5 ae an answer from its resources is not easily available when 
needed, 


Books for pleasure 


Not all use and value of books and other materials is for factual 
answers, and the school library must go wider than this in estab- 
wie and developing the habit of reading and book use. At the 
ower end of the age ranges, at the point of learning to read, the 
ine ouragement to learn and the practice, once the mechanics of 
the process have been grasped, in gaining fluency and natural skill 
demand ready access to books which give personal pleasure in 
their reading. At a higher age level, the book offers a wider 
experience. of life and its situations than any one person can 
achieve. It will stimulate and exercise the imagination and creative 
thinking of the child by its variety of characters, plots and attitudes. 
In adolescence the book can present those E and alternatives 
which will enable the young person to work out for himself the 
personal attitudes and beliefs which will contribute to his growth 


into adulthood. All of these will give him a further opportunity, of 
accepting the book and reading as a resource for leisure and 
recreation throughout life, 


The school library must therefore make 
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provision for these needs, and must seek to foster in the pupil the 
appreciation of what is offered. A direct approach, of seeking 
to instruct, is likely to be very much less successful than one 
in which the child is led in the desired direction by example, 
personal suggestion and co-operative encouragement. The teacher 
or librarian who announces that reading, or even the reading of a 
particular author or book, is desirable will carry less conviction 
than one who can recommend from personal knowledge, aware- 
ness and enjoyment. Teachers in general, and the teacher-librarian 
in particular, should read widely and critically in the literature 
presented to the children in the school. They should seek to 
stimulate reading by example, by personal assurance of enjoyment, 
and by such devices as the reading in class, from time to time, of a 
Part of a book, ending with the reminder that those who have been 
interested by it can follow it up themselves with the book, which 
must be available in the library. The larger the number of teachers 
who share this awareness of books, the wider will be the area in 
which the stimulus to the reading habit can be effective. 


Teaching the use of books and libraries 

The efficient use of books and libraries is not à skill which comes 
naturally; it has to be learnt. This fact has led in the past to the 
establishment in some schools of ‘library lessons’, in which at a 
specific time each week pupils were given 4 period of teaching on 
library and bibliographical skills which were judged desirable. The 
intention of this practice was no doubt good, but it suffered from 
two weaknesses: the tendency to relate what the children were 
taught to a generalized concept based on the special skills of the 
librarian; and the suggestion that learning about the library was 
an end in itself, instead of what it should be, the means to a 
end—of finding information, using the ideas in books and so on. : 
reaction to this, some schools have avoided formal instruction an 
have relied on the fallacious assumption that the use of books wi 
somehow lead automatically to efficiency and skill in the process. 
In fact, some formal instruction is very helpful, even necessary; 
but it should be related to what it is useful to the user to know, r. 
what is reasonable for the child to absorb at increasing Died 
general achievement, and to its practical use with the child's 
Srowing book use. 
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The skills needed by the child can be divided. into two | 
groups: the skills in the use of books, and the skills in the -— E 
libraries. The first of these will involve an introduction to n 
significant elements which may be found ina book, cra 
(2) the title page: the significance of the information foun = 
including the name of the author, the importance of oe 
reading and recording of the title, the date of publication; (b) 


contents list: the use that can be made of this in finding both the 
scope of a book and the 


part of it which may be of name 
relevance to a problem; (c) the index: its arrangements, specia 
features and use in finding a specific piece of information; (d) other 
features such as illustrati 


ions and diagrams, and guidance on is 
E Sane B 5 a 
to use the information in a book—in particular, on the use o 


book for information in part rather than as a whole, and on = 
practice of taking notes as opposed to copying out sections. 


" ific 
must also learn to make comparative use of books on a specifi 
topic. 


Planning of training 


Training in the use of the library should be aimed, not at the 
production of amateur li 


brarians, but on making the most ena 
use of a well-organized library for finding information zese . 
Thus it will include guidance on the purpose and nature o E 
library; its general principles and practice of organization em 
arrangement; the basic nature of the classification scheme i Uses 
and the use of the catalogue to trace specific items or material ex 
particular topics, Particularly at upper age levels, some under 


standing of bibliographical material and the means of tracing Mies 
exists, as opposed to what is in a Specific library, and the value 
this skill will be desirable. 


The acquisition of these skills can be set out in general terms in 
the form of levels of achievement which should be met at eH 
stages of school life. Thus over a period of nine years at school, 
attainment could be developed as follows: . d'as 
Years 1 and 2. Awareness of books, etc., as physical objects, an 

Sources of interest and enjoyment. 
Years 3 and 4. Elementary und 

ization of books; the range o 

materials; retrieval of books 


erstanding of collection and pow 
f topics covered in books and o e 
for specific needs; elements of bo 
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organization (e.g. title, contents, index); elementary reference 
use (e.g. dictionaries, encyclopedias). 

Years 5 and 6. Systematic organization of the library internal 
organization of the book; common types of reference tool, and 
retrieval of specific facts; print materials other than books. 

Years 7, 8 and 9. Sophisticated skills in library use; range of library 
and other information sources; simple comparative use of books; 
ability to retrieve information from various sources. 

These skills should be the subject of a planned and gradual pro- 

gramme from the age of about 7 upwards, linked to the growing 

conceptual skills of the child and to the extent to which they can 
be used. They should lead to the mastery of all the skills 

mentioned by the age of leaving. They should be imparted by a 

combination of teaching and demonstration, the use of practical 

examples to impart the actual skills in the processes involved, and 
their practical application in the work on school subjects. In this 
way they will be seen by the pupil as genuine aids to his studies. 

Subject to the last of these points, practice can be developed by 

specially prepared exercises, such as finding information on à zd 

of topics by use of the catalogue or indexes. In particular the 
functions and skills involved in using reference works such as 
dictionaries and encyclopedias should be developed into an gee 

ness of the alternative, more specialized or detailed sources r 

information in individual works. It is desirable that the pupil 

should not place too ready a reliance on the general reference wor 


as the limit of information seeking. 


Exploitation of materials 


S : th 
The general principles outlined in the previous chapter O7 5 


Preparation of book lists are applicable in the school, but ES 
likely intentions and users are more easily defined. In e n 
mation field, some lists may well be a means of direction : E "d 
reading in relation to projects. Others can be used to Man ie m 
Curricular reading by directing attention to materia on dace 
and external interests. In the field of recreational eeu p ee 
is equally helpful, and can more casily be directed w n ool pupils. 
needed by a relative familiarity with the users 25 gm E ding 
Not all book lists need emanate from the librarian dit both of 
staff: the preparation of simple book lists can be a pro 
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project work or of the training in book and library use. This will 
provide both a useful exercise and an additional or variant reflec- 
tion on the library’s stock and its use. Such work should not be a 
mere mechanical listing, but should reflect some practical critical 
awareness by its organization and the addition of notes and 
comments. At senior level the practice of adding adequate biblio- 
graphical references to written work as an indication of sources 
used should be standard practice. 

Many of the extension activities listed in the previous chapter 
have their place, or counterparts, in the school. Displays can 
involve the work of subject departments of a large senior school. 
Their themes may also relate to the interests of school clubs or 
special activities of the school; the preparation of a display on such 
a topic will both publicize the activity to others, and will relate 
these parts of the school's work to the library. Story-telling and 
reading is a useful component in the process of teaching and 
reading, and can be continued beyond the initial stages with profit 
as a stimulus to wider reading. Dramatic activity is likely to be 
easier in the context of a school, with a more predictable partici- 
pation and the probability of the organizational skills among the 
staff. Books and other materials in the library can be related to 
craft and other activities in the school as a source of inspiration and 
of practical guidance. In general, the library can and should 


pervade all the life and activities of the school, as a natural and 
essential part of it, 
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M a time when the responsibility for operating a library 
udaha = was regarded within the profession of librarianship as 
Hue eae ng and unsuitable for the exercise of professional skills; 
Hiram is now behind us. Library services with developed 
Hip Rd accept the need for professional librarian- 
Sens ake its place in this field, as in other aspects of library 

e. Standards have been recommended in the IFLA standards 


for public libraries. 


one of the professi 
library systems about on! 
ecialist interest in this aspect 


In i x 

K E point serving a population of 10,000; 

of the € a specialist in children’s work. In larger 

ofli professional librarians will need to have a sp 
ibrarianship.! 


Professional education 
ob of a professional librarian varies from one country 
AS er. It is taken here to imply someone who has under- 
ne eae specialist training in the field of librarianship, and 
se a 2 the necessary qualifying examinations. Within such 
2: den ue opportunity should exist of giving particular attention 
e with children. This is not to the detriment of a general 
eu g; a good librarian for children should have a wider 
as eco and knowledge both i skills 
classi are pervasive of all librarianship, 

cation, and an awareness of the range of libra 


LT F " 
IFLA Section of Public Libraries, oP- cit., para. 74 
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roles outside the specialist field. But like any other kind of library 
work, children's librarianship has its own particular skills which 
should be founded in a theoretical training. These will include the 
specialized applications in children's librarianship of general tech- 
niques; a knowledge, not only of the bibliographical structures and 
resources of literature for children, but a familiarity with key 
examples of the literature itself, and an understanding of relevant 
critical standards; a general awareness of the elements of child 
development and the stages of mental growth; an appreciation of 
educational function and method at child level; and an introduc- 
tion to methods of exploitation of books and libraries with children 
and young people. Much of this cannot be taught as a whole, and 


must come with guided experience; but the foundations can be laid 
at professional education level. 


Practice in this respect varies widel 


y from one country to 
another. 


The only comprehensive international survey! shows a 
very wide range of time devoted to this subject. In some countries 
there is no special emphasis on children's librarianship in the 
professional education of a librarian (although there may be a 
supplementary course to be taken later); in others the number of 


hours devoted to this may extend to 200 or 300. There are vari- 
ations also in the areas of study thought necessary, but there is 
general agreement that studies shoul 


d include: f 
The history, development and characteristics of public children’s 
libraries in the home country, 


and overseas as appropriate. 
Legislation, organization and finance of children’s libraries; plan- 
ning and equipment. 
Staffing. 
Child psychology; 
children’s needs 
Educational methods and library use; links with schools. 
Co-operation with outside organizations. 


Exploitation of the library; extension activities. 


History of children’s literature; contemporary resources of books 
and other materials. 


reading development and interests; handicapped 


Bibliographical and other information sources; reviewing. 
Materials selection criteria and practice. 


1. IFLA Sub-section on Libra: 


ry Work with Children, Library Service to Children: 3—Train- 
ing, Copenhagen, 


Scandinavian Library Centre, 1970. 
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Organizati i 
ganization of materials; cataloguing, classification and indexing 


practice. 
major collections in the field. 
vm S of the needs of children’s librarianship should not be 
Athens ere to those who intend to specialize in this field. 
eae dm ntries with developed public library systems there is a 
latoi beo of one-third of users drawn from the child popu- 
ay a «s ET proportion of use of books is even higher. Thus in 
ae ue ibrary the number of children using it is likely to be 
Sith E cant. It is therefore important that every librarian 
Sins amd for, or working with the public in, a public 
aie Ke a perhaps particularly if, he is the only professional 
iiis cde a —should have an understanding of the needs of 
nir nt sector of his users, and an appreciation of how those 
can be met. Thus the course of studies for all professional 


librari : 
Dd at least where its graduates are likely to enter public 
ianship, should include some training in this field. It should 
loitation of stock and 


ae particular emphasis to the areas of exp 
A erstanding of the kinds and qualities of the material to be 
supplied. 


Training in the library 

sional education can lay 
but cannot of itself produce a 
thing which will depend on 
Every public library service 
sa continuing process in 


i H 
t has been pointed out above that profes 


it ies api for specialist skills, 
PU Es rarian. This is some 
E oeren aren under guidance. 
a ot ML le for such guidance, both as a í v À 

circumstances, and as a plan for in-service training. In 


1 i -j H H . 
i library services, the responsibility for this will lie with the 
ior children’s librarian of the service. Where libraries are inde- 
be made between libraries 


m — or isolated, liaison should a 
oed ao The content of training will be especially 
with the with critical appreciation and selection of materials, and 
The for: means of encouraging and developing use of materials. 
ii dee mer of these can be a part oach to book 
$e ge selection. It will invo: e 
presen fan and selection procedures, an insistence 
tua ing evaluations of material, and a share 
ial in its actual use in the library. The latter ca 


lve a regular 


d response to 
n include 
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shared experience of the success or failure of particular approaches 
of techniques; opportunities for observation of experts at work (in, 
for example, story-telling) and for practice under the guidance of 
those more experienced; and methods which share the efforts of 
several staff working as a team under experienced leadership. 

A training programme should be planned, with a clear objective 
of achievement. It should be flexible enough to involve those who 
are new to the work as well as those of longer experience, who can 
both learn and contribute to the pool of knowledge. The planning 
should be over an extended period. It should be regular in oper- 
ation, however infrequent training sessions may be, so that it is 
seen by all concerned as a necessary part of the work rather than 
as an occasional idea. It must be accepted as an integral part of the 
library’s and the librarian’s work, so that attendance or partici- 
pation is regarded by senior staff as a priority, and not conditional 
on local convenience. So far as possible, meetings should involve 
all professional staff with this specialist responsibility. Where 
distances prevent travel to a central point, or make it diffi- 
cult, expensive and time-consuming, the answer may be regional 
Sessions, repeating the programme for different local groups, or an 
occasional session lasting more than a day. The intention of any 
session should be clear in advance both to the senior librarian 
organizing it and to those who will be attending. Advance notice 


should be given both of the intended theme, and of any work 
which should be done in preparation, 


field. The session should be planned 
senior librarian present, but as a 


member of staff has both somethin, 
learn. 


such as reading in a specified 
; not as a monologue by the 
participating process. Each 
g to offer and something to 


h Training sessions are also one of the ways in which overall policy 
in this field of the library service can be instilled. It is important 
both to the library service and to the librarians that they are seen 
as members of a combined effort. They should know what is 
happening in the service as a whole, and should be aware of 
objectives and standards which are a part of policy, and should be 
kept in touch with new developments. Each children’s librarian is 
an agent of the library’s general intentions, and must therefore be 
aware of what those intentions are. Communication should be 
regular between those determining policy and those who have 
to carry it out. A regular bulletin (which can carry not only 
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new instructions or developments, but can circulate ideas from 
one library to another and information about new materials or 
resources) is helpful, especially where distances may lead to a 
feeling of isolation. As has been said, discussion leading to; and 
interpreting, new policy can be a part of the training programmes. 
The senior member of staff responsible for children's librarianship 
should maintain contact personally with everyone engaged in work 
with children, both for the psychological reasons of combating a 
sense of isolation, and to deal with specific problems on the spot. 


Professional staff 

The structure of professional staff should include one librarian ina 
senior position with specific responsibility for library service to 
children. This senior children’s librarian will need to be relieved 
of the day-to-day responsibility of operating a children's library. 
His duties will be the overall planning of the service, supervision 
of its operation throughout the library system, training responsi- 


bilities, and regular contact with those dealing directly with chil- 
dren in the libraries. The senior children's librarian has a two-Way 
policies and work 


role: as the channel through whom the general 

of the library service are interprete i field of children's 
librarianship, and as the adviser and consu 
librarian on the needs and development of children's library ser- 
vice. This requires a status comparable to those of other heads of 
major sectors of the library service, and an appreciation not only 
of the needs of children but of the competing demands of other 
sectors of the service. It is nota post for a new member of the 
library staff, it requires maturity, administrative abilities and 
experience of the realities of work with children based on special- 
ized study, preferably with an awareness O 


f comparable services 
internationally, from which new ideas can be drawn where they 
are appropriate. 


In a geographically large and s 


may have to be delegated to othe E ; z A 
a need for the appointment of regional or district senior children's 


librarians, acting as intermediaries between those engaged solely 
in their libraries and the senior children's librarian of the service. 
These can handle such responsibilities ofa localized nature as 
training in their regions, regular liaison and so on. They should be 


some of this work 


cattered area, 
rs. There may in such a case be 
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able to participate on a regular basis in meetings with their col- 
leagues and the senior children's librarian, both to help in thc 
formulation of ideas and policy, and to equip them to interpret 
the policy of the service on a regional level. 


Non-professional supporting staff 


It is wasteful, both of human and of financial resources, to employ 
professional librarians on work which can be done by staff with 
less training. The work of the children's library should therefore 
be examined carefully to determine which of the tasks require 
professional skills, and which can be carried out equally success- 
fully by clerical staff. Many of the day-to-day tasks are of a purely 
routine nature, and can be operated by a non-professional member 
of staff when the routines have been carefully explained. Among 
these are the tasks of loan procedures, filing of material and those 
jobs which are a matter of copying (for example, 
additional copies of catalogue cards, or the typin; 
Before delegating such work, the children’s libr. 
precisely what work is of this routine nature. He must set the 
limits of the task (i.e. at what point reference must be made to the 
professional for a decision); he must explain clearly what is to be 
done; and he must at first check carefully to ensure that the 
instructions are being carefully and accurately followed. The need 
for communication indicated earlier in relation to professional 
staff has its counterpart here. Sufficient background to the reasons 
for new decisions and procedures should be communicated to 
clerical staff for them to understand why there are any changes or 
developments. This will help them to carry out their routines both 
with enthusiasm and with understanding in interpretation. Del- 
egation of routines in this way will free the professional children’s 
librarian for those aspects of his work which he alone can carry 
out. It should be noted, however, that especially in fields such as 
Story-telling it is worth watching for any personal talents or 


aptitudes which the clerical staff possess which can be used for 
the advantage of the service. 


the production of 
g of lists of books). 
arian must decide 


12 School library staff 


The requirements of staff for the efficient operation of a school 
library involve not only questions of numbers of people, but of 
the balance of skills most appropriate to the task. The work of 
the school librarian combines the responsibilities of the teacher, 
involved directly in the educational work of the school, and those 
of a librarian with the task of organizing and operating 2 library. 
Ideally a full qualification in each of these professions is desirable, 
but in practice a compromise is usually necessary, and the priority 


is a matter of debate. 

h The point of view of those who regard the 
librarian as having the same importance and priority in this type 
of library as in any other is expressed in Library Resource Provision 
in School, at least in larger schools. While drawing attention to the 
need for a professional librarian working in this field to have 
‘knowledge and understanding of the theory and practice of edu- 
cation’, it goes on to point out that «the school library resource 
centre cannot function effectively as a one-person operation but 
must have available to it an adequate staff with a diversity of 
skills’. The application of this principle is reflected in the standards 
recommended which supplement the librarian in schools of gover 
600 pupils with clerical staff and technical staff. This additional 
provision will of course relieve the librarian of much routine work 
and tasks requiring specialist skills other than those of the librarian, 
and allow his expertise to be used to its full extent. 


The converse view is that, since the library is an jnherent par t 


of the teaching resources of the school, its operation mus 


professional skills of a 


1. Library Association, op. cit., paras. 27-36. 
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member of the teaching staff. He will nced to equip himself with 
sufficient skills in librarianship to handle the operation and organ- 
ization of the library. In many countries with developed school 
library provision, facilities exist for teachers to acquire the cl- 
ements of these skills by training, usually on a part-time or short- 
course basis, through schools of librarianship. It is important to 
emphasize the value of such opportunities. If the library is to 
play its full part in the work of the school, it must be efficiently 
organized and administered, and this implies skills which the 


teacher cannot be assumed to have learnt during his training as a 
teacher. 


Duties of the school librarian 


The duties which are specifically those expected of the school 
librarian are those of promotion of the library’s use as a part of 
the school’s educational operation and purpose. This will involve 
close relationships with all concerned with teaching; involve- 
ment with curriculum planning (and the ensuring that the school 
library is prepared to fulfil its role in supporting new areas and 
approaches); materials selection (in close co-operation with his 
teaching colleagues, and relying both on his own knowledge of 
what is available and his experience of the use of his existing 
collection); and advisory work to pupils and staff in the use of the 
library and its resources. He will also be engaged, either personally 
or with the help of others from outside the school (such as pro- 
fessional librarians), in the training in book and library skills 
available to the pupils. These are demanding enough, but a good 
deal of the sheer volume of work will involve routines such as 
book Preparation, production of additional catalogue cards and 
similar clerical work, and the maintenance of loan records. These 
are tasks which can be delegated, after training, to clerical or 
volunteer pupil staff, allowing by a rota system for the library to 
be open at all times that Pupils and staff need to use it. 


The skills of the School librarian 


The skills required fall 
bibliographic skills and t 
"Teaching skills, 


into three broad areas: teaching skills, 
echnical skills. 


in this respect, will involve an appreciation of 
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the role of the library in the work of the school. Not only will the 


librarian need to understand the contribution which the library 


can play in the school's work; he will also need to be able to 


convince his teaching colleagues of this. Through his involvement 
in curriculum planning, he can demonstrate the ways in which 
opportunities for new methods and new approaches are possible 
through the use of the library resource centre. He will also have 
a direct role in teaching library and book skills to the pupils. In 
an earlier chapter it has been shown that the role of the library is 
not only to provide resources for pupils, but to train them in the 
techniques of book and library usc. The teaching in this area 
should not be isolated from the rest of the syllabus; but the school 
librarian has the responsibility of planning this, of direct teaching 
of the skills, and of relating this to the other arcas of study which 


the pupils are following. 
Bibliographic skills, which should be understood here to include 
printed matter, call 


materials of all kinds rather than books and 
for a knowledge of the resources available to school libraries. This 
calls for personal awareness of the materials, and the ability to 
consider material critically and with an appreciation of the contri- 
bution it can make to the school’s work. The school librarian must 
know his own stock, but must also be aware of the means of 
keeping abreast of new resources, and of tracing them to meet new 
needs. He must also understand the principles and practice of 
organizing his resources to put them to full and efficient use, and 
of operating the library as a centre of the school’s work. —— 
Technical skills may be taken here to include the organization 
and carrying out of the routines of library operation, such as 
procedures for loan of materials, the clerical skills of book and 
material acquisition and similar tasks. Even if he has clerical staff 
to carry out this work, its planning and the supervision of its 


operation are his responsibility; he must therefore have a clear idea 
ch it can be carried 


of what has to be done, and of the ways in whi ; s 

out. The use in the library of audio-visual materials will require 
the provision of equipment for their use; skills which are more 
precisely ‘technical’ will be needed for the maintenance jand 
occasional repair to this equipment, and this will call for specialist 
skills which are not those of either a librarian or 2 teacher. : 
school librarian should, however, have a general understanding of 
the equipment in his library, so that he can appreciate their 
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" " s ; dl 
possibilities and limitations, can give advice on new items needed, 


and can assist teachers and pupils in making use of resources of 
this kind. 


Training 


Courses incorporating such fields of knowledge can be D 
vided, where the specialist staff exist as, for example, in schools o 


librarianship or with the co-operation of teacher-training estab- 


lishments and practising librarians, either on a regular part-time 


basis for a few hours each week (where geography allows for 
regular weekly attendance by teachers) 
courses on, for example, an annual basis. 


A suggested syllabus for such a course would include: 
The function of the school library resource centre. 
Individual and resource- 


or by a series of short 


based learning. 
The exploitation and use of books and other materials. 
The creation of resource-based learning materials. 
Co-ordination and Co-operation with other teaching staff. 
The reading interests of young people. 

Children's literature: 


non-fiction and reference materials; period- 
icals and magazines. 


Principles and methods of book selection. 


Audio-visual resources: provision and selection. 

Sources of information on books and other materials. 

Planning, equipment and organization of the school library 
resource centre, 


i i retrieval of stock; catalo; 
indexing and related methods. 


Displays and exhibitions. 
Audio-visual equipment; reprographic and production methods. 
External links for the school library resource centre. 


Other teaching staff 


Seneral knowledge of these subjects is not 
confined to those in charge of a school library, but should be at 
least appreciated by all teachers, since the effective school library 
requires mutual confidence between the school librarian and other 


School library staff 


staff. Increasingly a basic study of school library use in the edu- 
cational process, and an awareness of the part that books and 
other materials can play, is being incorporated as an element in the 
training of all teachers. This, as it grows, will tend to improve 
library use and provide at least a foundation for those teachers who 
find themselves with the responsibility of the school library. 

Until this background ‘of initial training and understanding is 
common, however, the school librarian will have to take any 
opportunities in the course of the school’s work to make the use 
and value of the library clear to teaching colleagues. This may be 
developed from his response to specific requests from other teachers; 
an appeal for help may be used as a base for explaining how a 
problem can be solved, or other ways in which the teacher’s work 
can be made more effective by the use of resources. 

Meetings on school matters can be the occasion for outlining the 
part which the library resource centre can play. The appointment 
of a new teacher should always include an introduction by the 
school librarian to the library and its resources. Both an intro- 
duction and a constant reminder are provided by 2 handbook for 
teachers, prepared by the school librarian: this can set out the 
Services which the library offers, the range of materials which it 
provides, and the arrangements and methods of making use of it. 
Details such as a reminder of the loan arrangements) or the routine 
for arranging for a class of children to come to the library, are 
conveniently included; the teacher wishing to use the library can 
then refer to the handbook as the need arises. 


Pupil help 

One of the more common weaknesses of giving school library 
responsibility to a teacher is the temptation to expect the school 
library to be operated alongside a full, or almost full, teaching 
responsibility. Even where adequate clerical help is made avail- 
able, a good school library cannot be achieved and operated on the 
basis of an hour or two of working time cach week. In such a case 
either the teacher will have to invest a good deal of his own time 
in the process, or the library itself will suffer, and consequently 
will not earn the confidence of other teachers. One way in which 
the volume of work of a routine nature can be relieved for the 
teacher is by the use of volunteers from among the older and more 
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responsible pupils. These will need to be 
in helping the library to op: 
They must be equally care 
need to be worked out an. 
by the teacher or the mos 
stages. While this will tak 
of the routine procedur 
is the additional advan 


carefully selected —work 


sufficient knowledge and concern—to be present at all times that 
the library is open. 
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support services 


No school, however large and well provided financially, can meet 
from its own resources every demand which may arise from whole- 
hearted and thorough use. Any school library needs provision on 
Which it can call to supplement its own provision where necessary. 
To make such centralized supporting provision available is not 
merely a help to schools, but an economy; it can make available 
services and materials which, once provided, will ensure maximum 
and continuous utilization from schools over a wide area. 

A centre of this kind will be essentially a library containing not 
only materials for loan to schools, but a pool of specialist expertise 
in librarianship and experience. This can be applied not only in 
the organization and development of the support service, but also 
in direct advisory and technical help to individual school libraries 
as needed. It will also be a resource to aid education departments 
in the development of school library provision in existing and new 
Schools. f 

A centre of this kind may be established by the education 
authority as a part of its central administration. This will have 
the advantage of close integration of the service with the other 
activities of the education authority, easy links between those 
organizing the service and senior officials in the education service, 
and a natural relationship between the support centre, as part of 
the education service, and the schools. On the other hand, this 
Will mean the development in an administrative s r 
library service which will, to some extent, duplicate the skills and 
resources of a local public library service where this exists. , 

Where there are adequate public libraries, schools have often in 
the past drawn informally on their support by the loan of materials 


tructure of a 
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and the availability of specialist advice on library matters. The 
public library service already has both a large pool of materials 
and a staff of librarians, and it is for these reasons that a school 
library service is frequently based on this existing foundation. This 
allows for an existing structure of library provision to be extended 
to give a further direction of service; it allows for the full collections 
of a public library service to be drawn on as necessary; it uses the 
existing skills and experience in library operation of trained staff; 
and it encourages co-ordination of school library provision and 
relevant parts of the public library service, in particular the service 
to children and young people. 

For this reason, where a public library system operates, the 
support service to school libraries is best developed within that 
system, although as a separate department, not as an additional 
task for the children’s library service. The effective school library 


Support service must maintain close links with the education ser- 
vice for which it is provided. 


It is essential to the efficient running of a school library service to have good 
communications between librarians, 


teachers, inspectors and educational admin- 
Istrators combined with a mutual re 


spect for cach other’s positions. Without this 
Co-operation it is impossible to run an effective service.! 


The costs of such a service should be met by the education service. 
The provision not only of 


school libraries, but of support services 
Which make them more effective at the most economic cost, are 
as much a part of education provision as the salaries of teachers or 
the provision of other educational materials. It should be noted 
that the establishment of such a Support service does not eliminate 
the need for financial Provision to schools for their own libraries, 
but it enables them to be better at a lower cost than providing 
additional money to ea: 

"There are several servi 


annual or similar bas 
importance of this is 


1. Keith Salkeld, ‘Progress Mu: t iv. Li iati d, Vol. 80, 
SU WEN ps Tous ct Quality’, Library Association Recor 
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provision is not merely in increasing the number of items available 
in the school. The provision on loan, rather than as a permanent 
stock bought by the school for itself, will allow for a changing 
range of titles to be available over a period. It will also allow for 
the trial of items, without commitment on the part of the school 
to actual spending of its money, before a definite decision is taken 
on permanent need and provision. Collections of this kind, their 
size depending on the extent of resources available to the support 
service, should take into account the size, the age range and, as it 
becomes practicable, the special approaches and needs of each 
school. Where it is geographically practicable, the participation of 
the school librarian and other representatives of the school in the 
selection of material is desirable. This may be possible in an urban 
arca by their visiting the support-service collection to help select 
materials for their next bulk loan. 

In rural areas, where roads and other 
regular visits may be made by a special mobi . 
carry a suitable collection of books and other materials from which 
teachers and pupils can make their selection for the new loan 
collection. Advance notice of the proposed day and time of the 
visit will have to be made to the school. A minimum of one hour 
should be allowed for the library to remain at even the smallest 
school; a large one will need the whole of a morning or afternoon. 
The librarian accompanying the visit will be able to take the 
opportunity of discussing the school’s own library service with 
teachers, and of advising on any problems which have arisen. 

A loan collection of this kind should be integrated in the school 
library into the existing collection on the shelves—not segregated 
as a special and separate group—and this is a good reason for 
co-ordinating classification and method between schools and the 
Support service. : 

Where project methods of teaching are in regular use, the choice 
of a project will create a temporary demand, while it is being 
carried out in the school, for a great deal of additional material 
for pupils’ use, beyond the resources of the school library. The 
Project method, involving as it does individual investigation, 
requires sufficient material for each child to have resources with 
Which to work. On the other hand, when a particular project 1s 
completed, the school will have relatively little demand for a 
Wealth of material on the topic until a similar occasion arises agam. 


circumstances permit, 
le library. This will 
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For example, every school can be expected to have some material 
in its own stock on the subject of transport. If a major project is to 
be undertaken on this subject by a class, however, it will need both 
additional copies of the most important items, and a wider range 
of material on the topic to enable pupils to explore it more fully. 
This will include not only books, but also illustrations, records or 
tapes of sound effects, films and film-strips, and perhaps even three- 
dimensional objects such as models. The support service can assist 
here by the temporary loan of additional material related to a 
topic for the period that it is in heavy demand; afterwards the 
material can be returned to the support service, where it is readily 
available for any other school where the same demand arises. Such 
a service requires a pool of materials at the centre, and the skills, 
developed by experience, of the staff there in preparing and 
dispatching collections on request. This calls also for the necessary 
information, in good time, from the school requiring the material; 
not only the theme of the project will be significant, but the number 
of children who will be involved, their age and ability ranges, and 


the period during which it will be in use. Such collections increas- 
ingly include not only books but other 
and available; before this is done, 


account of the equipment which exists in schools for the use of 
Some non-book materials s 


uch as diapositives or sound cassettes. 

A support centre of this kind can simplify the processes of 
acquisition of materials by individual schools. These processes 
involve a knowledge of what exists to be bought; a means of 
evaluation and decision on selection; clerical procedures of ordering 
and receipt, including settlement of accounts; and book prep- 
aration. The first two of these can be difficult where adequate 
bookselling structures 


ctures are lacking, and there is consequently no 
means of examining materials befe 


hil E ore purchase. The latter two, 
while necessary, are time-consuming and outside the professional 
skills of teachers, although they are routine to public library 
organization. 


materials as appropriate 
however, it is important to take 
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central point for a country, or even a large region, the cost of 
acquiring material for such a collection is relatively low, compared 
with the possible waste of money if material is bought by schools 
unseen. An exhibition of this kind can also provide a basis for 
selected parts to be displayed on the occasions of short courses or 
conference of teachers. It may be shown, at least in part, from time 
to time in areas which are a long way from its regular place. It will 
also provide the means for the support centre to produce and 
publish at regular intervals evaluative and descriptive lists of 
materials for the use of those schools too far away from the centre 
to visit it personally. Such lists have the value, compared with 
publishers’ announcements, of impartiality and a familiarity with 
the situation and needs of its own country’s schools. The lists may 
be of recently published material; or they may take one of a series 
of subjects, in turn, and survey all the useful material currently 
available, so that both school librarians and teachers can check 
their own holdings and needs. 

This service can be combined with a fac 
their orders for material through the supp 
istrative machinery. This will avoid each teacher having to operate 
a relatively cumbersome machinery of ordering from booksellers 
locally or at a distance. The organization for ordering materials 
and checking its receipt can cope with a cumulation of orders. 
These, taken together, make it a much more economically worth- 
while proposition for the bookseller; and it will enable the support 
Centre to bring pressure to bear for efficient and prompt service. 
When the materials are received, they can be prepared in bulk, 
and distributed to the schools which have ordered them ready for 
immediate use. 

These processes will include physical p Aut 
of books with evidence of ownership as required, the mounting 1n 
Bach book of a date labeland: book tard poit Ue is 
and supply of a book card, and the processes of protection by 
plastic coverings if these are used. It will also include the classifi- 
cation of the book, the allocation of a class number, and the pro- 
duction of a catalogue card. These processes, if carried out at a 
Central service agency established by the library or education 
authority; will enable the work to be done once as a routine 
Process for all copies in the school libraries, rather than in each 
library independently, thus leading to economy of effort; and it 


ility for schools to place 
ort centre's admin- 


reparation: the marking 
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wil help to ensure consistency of „practice and of sonam 
throughout the system. All these routines are commonplace in 
public library service, and only require extension to include also 
school library materials. , 

Apart from this, a pool of specialist expertise will be of great 
value to teachers. This will help in bibliographical inquiries—what 
materials exist on this subject on which our school library is 
weak?—and will make available advisory help in technical mat- 
ters of librarianship, where the school li 
training. Where other resources do not exist (such as a school of 
librarianship), the centre can well be the organizer of short 
training courses for teacher-librarians, either on a centralized or a 


regional basis, with the appropriate staff going out to different 
areas to conduct the courses. 


Depending on local circumstances, 
one full day or a week- 
weck or more. The ra 
chapter on the staffin 
what can be covere 
process of bringing t 
has a value in itsel 


brarian has no specialist 


are available to them, and to receive the 
comments or criticisms of the users. 


n the schools with libraries 


already; it can also be t he newly appointed teacher- 


he basis for t 
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librarian, or to the school where a library has only newly been 
established; and it will be a valuable tool in the achievement ofa 
high and consistent standard of provision and method throughout 
the school system, making up to some extent for limited pro- 
fessional librarianship background within the schools. 

The establishment of such a support centre is still valuable where 
school libraries are well established, but the grcatest value will be 
gained if their development is the starting-point for the growth of 
a school library service. Overall planning and organization can in 
this way be established from the earliest stages, and the necessary 
contacts with those responsible for education and schools can be 
brought into practical use from the beginning. 
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One of the biggest problems for the development of a new library 
service, or a new aspect of it, is in establishing a pattern of pro- 
vision and a comparison of achievement, and in avoiding the waste 
of time, effort and resources which may arise from having to learn 
only by experience, inevitable mistakes and false starts. It is there- 
fore very important to make the best use of outside support which 
is available, and in this Chapter we consider a few examples of the 


resources which exist to offer advice based on experience from 
specialist resources, 


of them meet from time to time 
IFLA Congress, 


he special needs of the developing 
ups for the three major areas of 
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the Third World, whose localized experience can be helpful in 
other directions. Names and addresses are given in Appendix 3. 
IFLA has no funds of its own to offer financial support to library 
provision in any country, but during the last few years (since 
late 1973) it has, with the co-operation of Unesco, established a 
programme called ‘Books for Al (UCA 533). This programme 
uses the contacts and efforts of IFLA members in many countries 
to raise funds with which practical help can be given to children's 
or school libraries to expand their work, or to give them the help 
to get started. The number of libraries that can be helped is, of 
course, limited by the support which is received from donors; and 
it is important to remember that the funds are not intended to 
maintain a library, but to give it the help and encouragement to 
begin or extend its operation. For example, it can enable a public 
library to start a collection of children's books, or to provide the 
beginnings of a school library where there were no books before. 
The maximum amount a library can normally receive is £200 
(U.S.$400); this is sent in the form of UNUM! cheques, which can 
be spent on books or similar materials for the library. In secking 
Such help (from the chairman of IFLA's Children's Libraries 
Section), it is very important to give an indication of what the 
present situation is, of how the funds would be used to start the 
effort off, and of how it is intended to build on this start. Nearly 
£10,000 has been sent so far, and support continues to be received 
from those who regard the development of libraries for children 
and young people as a valuable form of help. : 3 
Another international organization with an interest ın this field 


is the International Association of School Librarianship (IASL). 


Its annual conferences are held in association with those of the 
World Conference of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
IASL too has a programme (UCA 554) which, in a way similar to 
Books for All, gathers funds for the support of. school-library develop- 
ment. The name and address of the chairman isgivenin Appendix 9. 

Unesco itself has among its concerns the development of library 
services, not least for children and young people. Much of its work 
is undertaken in liaison with IFLA, and its support and encourage- 
ment is as valuable as its co-operation in the Operaton of schemes 
based on UNUM cheques, such as «Books for All’. Additionally it 


I. Unesco unit of money: 1 UNUM-U.S.$:. 
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can, where a practical and probably productive case is made, 
offer help and advice through the missions of visiting experts and 
consultants. These can report and advise on programmes for 
library development where, for example, a government or similar 
body has decided to launch a policy of school-library provision. 
Its role in these circumstances would not be in any sense to impose 
a plan, but to offer to local officials and librarians the back- 
ground of expertise in formulating a policy 
circumstances, and to give advice on t 
implementing it. 


Some developed countries have organized structures of cultural 
and educational representation in many countries. The United 
States, for example, co-operates with local sources in the support 
of binational centres, which include libraries (although current 
policy is towards adult rather than children's service provision), 
and also has book programmes for the translation and distribution 
at limited cost of books relating to important aspects of American 
life. Support is also given under the auspices of the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) in the provision 


e stimulation of local book production, 


appropriate to local 
he stages and means of 


pread of these organizations is the British 
here it exists, can make a major contri- 
nd developing library pro- 
g to impose a British library 
but by its access to information, 
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British Council sponsored visit to relevant libraries in the United 
Kingdom can offer a wider awareness and ideas for application 
when they return home. Comparable facilities are available under 
the auspices of some other countries. 

The Organization of American States (OAS) has a Library and 
Archives Development Program whose objectives include the 
development of library and learning resource services to improve 
access to information, both in the context of individual countries 
and, preferably, in wider regions. It has provided training oppor- 
tunities for librarians from member countries, and encouraged the 
establishment of local library schools with facilities for advanced 
training of personnel to staff them. The development of school 
libraries and resource centres, serving also as public library service 
Points, has been emphasized (e.g. in Bolivia and Costa Rica), and 
currently such libraries are being established in cultural centres 
(e.g. Colombia and El Salvador). OAS helps in this area of library 
need includes the Inter-American Project on Children’s Literature 
(Proyecto Interamericano de Literatura Infantil) to study, sumu 
late and develop the writing, publication and distribution of 
children’s books in a Latin American context, and Proyecto LEER, 
Concerned with book selection for Spanish-speaking countries of 
books and audio-visual materials. 

In the field of book production and distribution, the Common- 
Wealth Secretariat has resources which can be applied to the 
Operation of short courses in those fields in Commonwealth 
Countries or advisory visits from specialists. Facilities of a related 
kind are provided by some other countries (such as was given by 
Canada and Norway in Kenya), and information on these can be 
investigated through local diplomatic sources. Practical help can 
also be provided by the allocation of trained staff sponsored by the 
Volunteer Service Overseas (VSO) (United Kingdom) and the 

cace Corps (United States). 
P It is ls to all of Ue examples that the object of the help 
15 not to provide a country's library services, whether to children 
9r to schools, but to assist the country in developing its own pro- 
Vision. Every country which has a developed library service has, in 
the process of growth, made mistakes and taken wrong roads. It 
15 wasteful for the same mistakes to be made again and again, and it 
15 therefore only common sense to take advantage of the experience 
Of those who have trodden a similar road in planning a new service. 
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15 Conclusion 


This book has sought to show why library provision for young 
people is important—not simply desirable, 
the process of development of a country 
viable and culturally advanced nationho 
one which must be open to all, and in particular to the new 
generations who are growing up to adulthood. 


but an essential part of 
to stable, economically 
od. The right to read is 


y to teach a child or an adult to recognize letters and 
kly lost. School libraries can have a great impact on 
cultural development. It is at that stage that the 
individual most easily learns to use books and libraries and acquire ‘functional 
literacy’, thus ensuring that when he leaves school he does not relapse into illit- 
eracy. This is particularly important since adult semi-literacy is being recognized 
as a problem even in some developed countries. Far too few resources are up to 
now being put into the development of school libraries in many countries. 


c steps which are necessary to the 
for children, as part of a public 
as part of their facilities for edu- 


uccess, demands a planned and 
E must congratulate the local head 
teacher or librarian who is determined to make a start in his own 


1. Unesco, Intergovernmental Conference on the Planning of National Documentation, Library and 
Archives Infrastructures. Final Report, Obje 


clive 3, Paris, Unesco, p. 26. 
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school or library, future success will be related very closely to the 
support he receives from above—from the authorities who will 
have to make the financial m ans available to him. Particularly at 
the beginning, but at any stage, local support from the interested 
is welcome. At Denpasar in Bali, for instance, the establishment of 
a children's section in the public library was made possible by 
local help. The librarian persuaded local business men to contri- 
bute money for the purchase of books in order to make a start. In 
many countries, schools invite the more prosperous parents to give 
financial support to the school library, and this helps them to add 
materia] they might not otherwise afford. But however welcome 
such help is, it is no safe basis for a library to depend on. 

The first step is therefore to gain recognition by the auth- 
orities—by central or local government—of their intention to make 
this provision. A statement of agreement, however sincere, is not 
enough: the will to have a service must be translated into a planned 
policy. This will indicate clearly how the service will take shape, 
how it will grow and at what rate that growth will take place. It 
must set out how it will be controlled and formed into a living 
Structure, each part of which will have its place in the whole. 
When this is done, it will be possible to work out the costs of such 
à plan, and to regulate the pace at which it will develop according 
to the financial support available. As with the building of a house, 
one should see what the end will be before the first foundations are 
dug. There are already some developing countries in which a 
service of this kind has been established, on such planned prin- 
ciples: their example not only proves the possibility of what may 
Seem, at the beginning, a Utopian dream, but can also act as an 
example and inspiration to others. 
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Some major children's 
book-reviewing journals 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Booklist 


Twice monthly. American Libr. 


ary Association, 5o East Huron Street, 
Chicago, IL 60611 (United Stat 


es) 
Bulletin of the Centre for Children’s Books 


Monthly, University of Chicago Press, 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
IL 60637 (United States) 


Growing Point 


Horn Book Magazine 
Six per year. Horn Book I 


ne., Park Square Building, 31st Street, James 
Avenue, Boston, MA oo1 16 (United States) 


In Review 


Junior Bookshelf 


Six per year. Marsh Hall, Thurstonland, Huddersfield, West Yorkshire 
(United Kingdom) 


Reading Time 


Quarterly. c 


Jo Library Services, P.O: Box 159, Curtin, ACT 2605 
(Australia) 
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School Librarian 

gi xford OX1 
Quarterly. School Library Association, 29 George Street, Oxfo 
2AY (United Kingdom) 
School Library Journal 

i York, 
Monthly, R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New 
10036 (United States) 
. t 
Times Literary Supplement: Children’s Books Supplemen — 
? a 

Four per year. New Printing House Square, Gray’s TA DOAN, 
WCiX 8EZ (United Kingdom) 
Toronto Boys and Girls House Subscription Reviews 


blic Library 
Quarterly. Toronto Boys and Girls He ae Pu > 
40 St George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario ( 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Nous Voulons Lire 


" » Esplanade des 
Five per year. ILTAM, Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Esp 


5 France) 
Antilles, Domaine Universitaire, 33405 Talence ( 
La Revue des Livres pour Enfants 


ois, 7500 
Six per year. La joie par les Livres, 4 Rue de Loo 
(France) 


2 Paris 


SPANISH LANGUAGE 


El Libro Español 


m i Rusinol 8, 
Monthly. Instituto Nacional del Libro Español, Santiago 
Madrid 5 (Spain) 
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000 


020 
030 
050 
060 
070 
090 


100 


IIO 
120 


130 
150 
160 
170 
180 


190 


200 


210 
220 
230 
240 


250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
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A summary of the Dewey Decimal 


Classification 


General works 


Library science 

General encyclopedias 
General serial publications 
Museum science 
Journalism 

Manuscripts 


Philosophy 


Metaphysics 

Knowledge, Cause, purpose, 
man 

Popular psychology 
Psychology 

Logic 

Ethics 

Ancient and medieval 
philosophy 

Modern and Western 
philosophy 

Religion 

Natural theolo; 

Bible = 

Christian doctrine 
Christian devotion and 
prayer 

Religious orders 
Workofthe Christian church 
Christian church history 


Christian churches and sects 
Other religions 


Social sciences 


Social statistics 

Political science 

Economics 

Law 

Public administration 
Social welfare 

Education 
Communications, transport 
Customs and folklore 


Language 

Linguistics 

English language 
Germanic languages 
French language 
Italian language 
Spanish and Portuguese 
languages 

Latin 

Greek (classical and modern) 
Other languages 


Pure sciences 


Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 
Palaeontology 
Anthropology and biology 
Botany 

Zoology 


600 


610 
620 
630 
640 
650 


660 
670 
680 
6go 


700 


710 


720 
730 
740 


750 
760 
770 
780 
790 


Technology (applied sciences) 


Medical science 
Engineering 

Agriculture, food production 
Home economics, housecraft 
Business and business 
methods 

Chemical technology 
Processing trades 

Craft trades 

Building 


The arts 


Civic and landscape arts, 
planning 

Architecture 

Sculpture 

Drawing, decorative arts, 
design 

Painting 

Prints and print making 
Photography 

Music 

Recreations, hobbies, sports 


800 


810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 


870 
880 
890 


900 
gio 


g20 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
999 
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Literature 


American literature 
English literature 
Germanic literature 
French literature 

Italian literature 
Spanish and Portuguese 
literature 

Latin literature 

Greek literature 

Other literatures 


History, geography, biography 


Geography, travels, 
description 

Biography 

Ancient history 

History of Europe 
History of Asia 

History of Africa 

History of North America 
History of South America 
History of other regions 
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Addresses of international 
organizations 


International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) 
P.O.B. 9128, The Hague (Netherlands) 
Children's Libraries Section: 


Chairman, 23 Tredgold Avenue, Bramhope, Leeds LS16 9BS (United 
Kingdom) 


Secretary, CAP34139, Via Valentini No. 4, Trieste (Italy) 
School Libraries Section: 
Chairman, Bedfordshire County Library, County Hall, Bedford MKa42 
9AP (United Kingdom) 
Division for Regional Activities: » 
Chairman, Librarian, Rubber Research Institute of Malaysia, 
P.O.B. 150, Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia) 

International Association 


of School Librarianship (IASL) 
c/o School of Librariansh 


ip, Western Michigan University, 


Kalamazoo, 
MI 49001 (United States) 


Organizatio 


n of American States (OAS) 
Library De 


velopment Program, Washington, DC 20006 (United States) 


Commonweal 


th Secretariat 
Marlborough 


House, Pall Mall, London SWiY 5HX (United Kingdom) 
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Gentralized school 
library service unit 


ffectiveness in the most 
a central unit offering 
of materials, biblio- 
Such a unit, if well 


gu S 
Pie eee of school libraries will achieve e 
ERES] way if it is based on, and supported by, 
graphical -— in the acquisition and preparation 
organized pport, and advisory and training services. a í 
and letai effect economies by the maxımum use of professional skills 
wasteful ex; m af repetition of work in each school; by the reduction of 
selection ae lire, on! materials, in providing a basis for their careful 
the mone in making the fullest use of all material; and in ensuring that 
For e. on school libraries is used effectively. — 

start; but Me ded the establishment of such a unit is desirable from the 
planning th early development is also important to provide a source for 
Seal i g the school library development of the country or area. A piece- 
Specialis: oreh to school library provision is wasteful and ineffective. 
developm advice to the providing authority, with planned expansion and 
at the weld as a basis for policy decisions will produce the best results 
help, wi est cost. A school library support service can offer this kind of 

» with the advantage of close relationships with the schools and their 


Di - 
and pon easing pool of practical and local awareness of problems 
diae sc centre may be provided under the auspices of either a public 
liaison iyu or the education service. In the former case, there is close 
mind, ho: other aspects of the library systems it is important to bear in 
schools ud that the particular needs of a service to education and 
of the lib: e call for different emphases from those applying in other parts 
Other h e service, where the service is to the individual reader. On the 
Orities a » where a service is under the control of the education auth- 
Provisi 5 is vital that it should not operate in isolation from other library 
S n, Or even as a rival to it; close links must be established and 

ug to link it with the full resources and backing of public libraries. 
been ona for such a service will vary in emphasis according 
eaeh es e particular kinds of service which have the highest priority in 
Candi n u and also to the state of development of the service. Vocal 
whole ions will also determine whether there should be one centre for a 
country, a national centre with regional branches, or a centre for 
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each region. So far as is practicable, it is desirable that there should be the 
possibility of access by teachers, at least in urban areas, and that the 
centre should not be so remote from the schools which it is intended to 
serve as to lack, or appear to teachers to lack, awareness of local conditions. 
A suitable basis is usually linked to the structure of public library or 
educational provision. 

A support centre carrying out the functions indicated in Chapter 13, 
or even a substantial part of them, will demand genuine support in the 
provision of facilities to do its work. Of these facilities, one is space: this 
will be needed to house stock, and to exhibit it with the real possibility of 
teachers making use of it; it will be needed for working use, both at a 
professional and clerical level, and physically for the handling and packing 
of materials in transit to and from the centre; and in a large urban area it 
can well use space for the conduct of training courses on the premises. 

Secondly, it will need stock, especially to support project materials for 
loan to schools, and a collection, always changing, of newer materials from 
which teachers can gain an understanding of the range of resources which 
can help their libraries enrich teaching. Apart from these collections, the 
unit will help practically in the acquisition and preparation of materials. 
This will involve continuing contact with publishing and production of 
materials in its own country (and advice and guidance on the needs of 
schools to authors, illustrators, publishers, booksellers and others), it will 
need to survey regularly the range of materials published in appropriate 
countries overseas, and to use the relevant reviewing and selective listing 
sources. It will also need to develop an efficient system of making schools 
aware of the information which will help them in selection. The dissemi- 
nation of information to schools is an exceptionally valuable service, 
especially to those in remoter and rural areas, and the production of a 
regular newsletter, journal or list can provide an appropriate channel. 
$ must organize the collation of orders and request from schools, the 
Paang a orders and the monitoring of supply of materials. Such a system, 
oen | basically a clerical or business practice, is of the greatest import- 

€, since the confidence and co-operation of schools will be won only by 
experience of efficiency. 

In this area of work 
VN EEB RD ERES S aterial with the necessary labels, etc., for 
only in the elimin gung and classification, The advantage here lies not 
Pew cri hb and consistent standard of production, based on 


the appropriate cards, 5 
d CT perly equipped. 

is Rua. wu nea staff. The work of the professional staff of the unit 

» ed earlier, aimed in two directions, To the schools they will 
lems, instruction on acceptable methods, 
5 ance on practice, and training opportunities. 
To those responsible for policy, they will dicata needs (and resource 
and proposals for the direction, extent and 
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rate of school library development. Standing at mid-point between the 
professions of librarianship and of education, they can bring to bear on 
their work an awareness of both. 

The staff of such a centre is the channel through which the skills and 
knowledge of professional librarianship can be passed on to the benefit 
of all. The senior staff will therefore need to be professionally trained 
librarians, preferably also with either a qualification or training in edu- 
Cation or with experience in the field to provide them with an appreciation 
of the special needs and approach of teachers to materials use. They will 
need to be sufficient in number also to free them for their real work—guid- 
ance of overall policy, advice and direction on the operation of school 
libraries, supervision of the range and quality of resources, and provision 
of training. Thus they will not be well used if time has to be spent carrying 
out clerical routines or manual work which can be done as well by those 
With less professional training. A supporting staff of clerical and secretarial 
aap zad manual staff, are needed if the full economic benefit is to be 

erived, 
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